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SILVKk.  WYANDOTTE  MALE. 


No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid,  no  stronger  recommendation  could  be  given  the  great  Farm-Poultry  books 
here  mentioned,  than  the  fact  that  they  have  been  in  use  at  the  leading  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  means — if  it  means  anything — that  the 
foremost  instructors  of  Poultr}^  Husbandry  in  this  country  and  Canada  have  satisfied  themselves  that  Fann- 
POUltry  books  are  unequalled  in  the  vital  essentials  of  reliability  and  dependability.  It  will  interest  j'ou,  reader, 
to  note  this  list  of  institutions,  the  Professors  of  which  have  stamped  Farm-POUltry  books  as  the  first  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  proper  poultry  keeping  in  all  its  phases,  and  who  have  admitted  them  as  text  books  for  use 
hy  students  in  their  poultry  classes.    This  is  the  proof  of  the  "unparalleled  confidence." 


Maine  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Me. 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  -  -  Amherst,  Mass. 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  -  -  -  »  Cuelph,  Ont. 
Purdue  University,       -----  La  Fayette,  Ind. 

Winona  College,  ...       -        -       Winona  Lake,  Ind. 

University  of  Wisconsin,      -      -       .       -       -       Madison,  Wis. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

R.  I.  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station, 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute, 

Maryland  Agricultural  College, 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture, 

Crookston  School  of  Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania  State  College,        -       .  - 


Storrs,  Conn. 
Kingston,  R.  I. 
Hampton,  Va. 
College  Park,  Md. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Crookston,  Minn. 
State  College,  Pa. 


It  is  a  comparative!}'  simple  matter  to  publish  a  book  on  poultry  keeping.  It  is  another  matter,  however, 
to  publish  one  in  which  leading  experts  place  implicit  confidence,  and  who  are,  furthermore,  willing  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  its  iise  by  their  students.  Every  book  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  that  if  not  entirely 
satisfactory  it  ma}'  be  returned  in  good  condition  and  the  purchase  price  will  be  refunded  immediatel}-.  A 
necessarily  brief  description  of  the  books  referred  to  here  follows: 


POULTRY-CRAFT. 

The  most  complete,  concise  and  convenient  work  of  its  kind  published — a  giiide 
book  for  beginners,  a  text  book  for  learners,  a  reference  book  for  working  poul- 
trj-men  and  women.  Everj'where  recognized  as  the  standard  work  on  practical 
poultry  keeping.  A  book  which  it  is  necessary-  for  the  intelligent,  progressive 
poultry  keeper  to  have.  It  gives  the  gist  of  poultry  knowledge  in  plain  language 
for  people  who  want  plain  facts,  practical  ideas,  and  trustworthy  opinions. 
It  tells  what  to  do,  why  to  do  it,  and  how  to  do  it.  It  covers  its  subject  thoroughly, 
and  its  systematic  arrangement  and  full  index  enable  one  to  refer  in  an  instant 
to  any  topic.  It  is  the  hand  book  of  poultrj-  culture  for  busy  people.  It  has 
helped  thousands  to  rightly  decide  how,  when  and  where  to  go  into  poultry  keep- 
ing ;  has  taught  thousands  better  methods  of  poultry  keeping  ;  and  has  come  to 
be  recognized  as  the  most  trustworthy  authority  on  poultry  culture.    Price  $1.50. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

FIRST  SERIES. 

T^vkn-tv-Thrke  Lessoxs  as  Follows:  Winter  Rations  for  Laying  Stock. 
"Hows"  and  "Whys"  of  Feeding  Laying  Stock  in  Winter.  General  Principles 
and  Rules  for  Poultry  Breeders.  Putting  Principles  of  Breeding  into  Practice. 
Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Rearing  Chicks  With  Hens.  The  Care  of  Chicks 
from  Weaning  to  Maturity.  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Poultry  House  Con- 
struction. Two  Plain  Cheap  Poultry  Houses  of  Simple  Construction.  Five  good 
Small  Poultry  Houses.  Summer  JIanagement  of  Fowls.  Continuous  Poultrs- 
Houses.  Incubator  Rooms  and  Brooder  Houses.  Simple  or  So-called  Scientific 
Poultry  Feeding.  Poultry  House  Fixtures.  Poultry  Fences  and  Yards.  Getting 
Ready"  for  Winter,  Selecting  and  Fitting  Exhibition  Birds.  Fattening  Fowls. 
Selling  Market  Poultry  and  Eggs.    Selling  Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Since  the  first  volume  of  the  celebrated  book,  "First  Lessoxs  ix  Poultry 
Keepixg,"  compiled  from  the  great  lessons  which  appeared  seriallv  in  F.\rm- 
PouLTRY  was  first  placed  on  sale.  Experiment  Stations,  Agricultural  Colleges, 
publishers  of  poultry  papers,  and  all  expert  authorities  have  been  singing  its 
praises.  It  has  enabled  thousands  to  obtain  at  a  nominal  cost,  better  serv  ice  and 
instruction  than  rendered  by  high  price  Correspondence  Schools.  You  cannot 
conceive  how  thoroughly,  clearly,  concisely,  and  practically,  every  phase  and 
feature  of  every  subject  treated  in  this  book  is  covered.  As  oiie  College  Professor 
aptly  remarked,  "it  is  a  liberal  poultry  education  in  itself,  and  far  ahead  of  the 
most  expensive  Correspondence  Course."  About  160  pages,  size  6x8  3-4  inches, 
printed  on  a  good  quality  of  paper,  and  contains  numerous  appropriate  illustra- 
tions.   Price  50  cents. 


Common-Sense  Poultry  Doctor. 

Practical  knowledge  of  poultry  diseases  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  successful  poultryman.  This  book  meets  his  requirements.  Chapter  IV.  is 
especially  designed  to  help  the  non-professional  to  correctly  identify  diseases. 
The  Commox-Sense  Poultry  Doctor  is  for  practical  every-day  use  by  far  the 
most  complete  work  on  the  subject  published.    Price  50  cents. 

CoxTEXTS.  To  Doctor  or  Not  to  Doctor — When  to  Doctor  and  What  to  Doctor. 
Indications  of  Health  and  General  Symptoms  of  Disease.  General  Rules  for  the 
Prevention  of  Disease.  The  Symptoms  of  Disease.  A  Few  General  Remarks  on 
the  Diseases  of  Poultry,  and  Their  Treatment.  Colds  and  Diseases  that  Begin 
With  Colds.  Diseases  Due  to  Improper  Foods  and  Feeding.  Some  Peculiarly- 
Subtle  and  Dangerous  Diseases.  Diseases  of  the  Reproductive  Organs.  Diseases 
of  the  Skin.  Miscellaneous  Ailments.  Accidents  and  Injuries.  Internal  Para- 
sites of  Poultry.  Insects  Injurious  to  Poultry.  The  Vicious  Habits  of  Fowls. 
Molting.    Appendix.  Index. 


First  Lessons  in  Poultry  Keeping 

SECOND  SERIES. 

TwEXTY  Lessoxs  as  Follows  ;  Inbreeding  and  Line  Breeding.  Some  Com- 
mon Phenomena  of  Breeding.  Market  Duck  Culture.  Goose  Culture.  Turkey- 
Growing.  Possibilities  and  Probabilities  in  Poultry  Culture.  Locating  and  Lay- 
ing out  Poultry  Plants.  Kinds.  Breeds,  and  Varieties  of  Fowls.  Stocking  the 
Poultry  Plant.  '  The  Most  Important  Part  of  the  Poultryman "s  Equipment.  The 
External  Parasites  of  Poultry.  Internal  Parasites  of  Poultry.  External  Characters 
of  Poultry,  and  Their  Values.  Poultry  Nomenclature  and  Abbreviations.  Eggs 
and  Egg  Production.  Some  Elementary  Moral  Science  for  Exhibitors.  Business 
Morality  in  Poultry  Culture.  Winter  Egg  Production.  First  Treatment  of  Sick 
Fowls.  "  Poultry  Organizations. 

The  "second  series"  of  this  great  work,  as  will  naturally  be  assumed,  deals  with 
more  advanced  problems.  It's  "lessons."  however,  are  in  logical  succession  to 
those  contained  in  the  First  Series,  and  the  student  who  has,  by  the  help  of  the 
"first  series,"  Igid  a  solid  foundation  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  elementaries, 
will  derive  much  pure  enjoyment,  satisfaction,  and  obtain  a  finish  to  his  educa- 
tion in  poultry  keeping,  by  a  study  of  the  twenty  lessons  contained  in  this  great 
second  series.  These  additional  "lessons  "  are  essential,  inasmuch  as  they  include 
the  ever  important  considerations  of  breeding,  proper  sites  and  arrangement  of 
houses  and  kindred  matters,  as  well  as  lessons  devoted  to  the  money  making 
methods  of  handling  Ducks,  Geese  and  Turkeys. 
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World  Co-ordination  in  the  Poultry  Industry. 


By  Edward  Brown,  F.  L.  S. 


THE  meetings  which  are  to  be  held  during  the  next 
few  days,  of  which  this  is  the  first,  mark  a  new 
epoch  in  the  progression  of  the  poultry  industry. 
Avenues  of  service  and  of  labor  unknown  before  are 
being  opened  on  every  side  and  in  every  country.  We 
are  here  to  consider  how  these  may  be  fully  lised,  and 
how  the  fields  to  which  they  lead  may  be  effectively 
occupied.  This  is  to  be  a  Council  of  Peace,  called  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  all  the  nations.  In  it  are  to  be  evolved 
means  for  overcoming  prejudice  and  ignorance 
and  inexperience  wherever  met  with. 

To  some  of  us  the  progress  made  has  indeed 
been  remarkable.  Only  twenty-four  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  practical  school  of  avicul- 
ture— that  at  Gambais,  in  France  —  was  estab- 
lished. Five  years  later  several  three  weeks 
courses  of  poultry  instruction  were  arranged  at 
different  centres  in  England,  followed  in  1894  by 
regular  teaching  at  Reading  College.  Not  until 
189S  was  the  College  Poultry  Farm,  at  Theale, 
founded.  About  the  same  time  the  Rhode  Island 
Agricultural  College,  at  Kingston,  commenced 
instruction  in  this  subject.  Even  with  these 
pioneer  exceptions  the  history  is  a  brief  one. 
The  majority  of  teaching  centres  have  come  into 
being  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  advance 
is,  therefore,  remarkable.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women  now  engaged  in  the  development 
of  the  poultry  industry  in  one  or  other  direction 
owe  their  training  to  institutions  of  this  class. 
Although  research  and  experimental  work  were 
conducted  before  systematic  poultry  teaching 
was  provided,  it  is  true  that  the  greater  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  with  the  past  dozen 
years.  As  a  result,  we  are  now  securing  the  co- 
operation of  men  of  high  scientific  attainments, 
capable  of  dealing  with  the  many  problems  pre- 
senting themselves.  In  my  judgment,  one  im- 
portant reason  for  the  wonderful  advance  made 
in  America,  which  has  gone  far  ahead  in  this 
subject,  is  that  there  experimental  work  precedes 
instruction,  and  that  the  latter  is  based  upon  the 
former.  What  we  have  now  to  aim  for  is  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  policy  in  all  countries. 

The  growth  of  our  industry  as  a  practical 
pursuit  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  indeed  phenom- 
enal, in  some  lands  more  than  in  others.  The 
papers  which  have  been  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion to  and  consideration  by  this  committee, 
from  every  country  represented  upon  it,  will 
enable  us  to  realize  for  the  first  time  what  is 
being  attempted  to  aid  and  influence  that  growth 
all  over  the  globe.   These,  however,  are  concerned  with 
•education  and  investigation.    They  do  not  deal  with  the 
wider  question  —  that  of  production,  which,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  is  much  greater  than  records  of 
instruction  or  experimental  work  would  indicate.  With 
one  or  two  exceptions,  increased  production  has  been 
the  impelling  force  in  that  demand  for  wider  and  more 
definite  knowledge  which  has  compelled  governments 
and  other  authorities  to  include  poultry  among  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with.    Such  demand  is  resultant  from  rapid 


growth  of  the  business,  from  its  economic  development, 
and  from  the  difficulties  which  arise  as  a  result  of  in- 
crease and  extension.  So  long  as  the  pursuit  was  not 
an  important  contributory  means  of  livelihood  it  did 
not  matter  greatly  whether  the  hens  were  profitable.  In 
only  a  few  cases  can  it  be  claimed  that  ministeries  of 
agriculture  have  led  the  way. 
There  are  some  nations  with  which  this  industry  has 
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EDWARD  BROWN,  F.  L.  S. 
Pre8ident"E!ect  of  the  International  Association 
of  Poultry  Instructors  and  Investlcators. 

occupied  an  important  place  for  centuries.  Among 
those  in  Europe  may  specially  be  named  Belgium  and 
France,  where  egg  and  poultry  production  had  reached 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  when  other  lands  were 
groping  in  a\4an  darkness.  It  may  be  true  that  there 
the  advance  made  recently  has  not  been  so  great  as  else- 
where, due,  in  some  measure,  to  the  higher  position 
already  attained.  We  may,  however,  fitly  pay  our 
tribute  to  these  exemplars,  acknowledging  the  stimulus 
afforded  far  beyond  their  own  immediate  spheres. 
Personally,  I  should  desire  to  say  that  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  countries  named  was  a  powerful  lever  in 


the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  I'nited 
Kingdom,  in  combating  prejudice  and  antagonism,  and 
in  winning  for  our  industry  the  recognition  it  has 
secured.  Those  who  are  here  from  other  countries  will 
be  able  to  bear  the  same  testimony. 

The  question  has  frecjuently  been  asked,  wliy,  in  the 
nations  referred  to,  did  poultry  keciiing  advanc-e  beyond 
that  met  with  elsewhere?  It  would  involve  consideralile 
time  to  carry  so  interesting  a  study  to  its  con- 
clusion, and  I  cannot  now  attempt  it.  Only 
one  suggestion  is  made,  namely,  whether  wars 
and  conflicts,  national  and  international,  did  not 
throw  production  mainly  into  the  hands  of 
women  who  chose  that  which  was  within  their 
scope,  was  capable  of  rapid  reproduction,  im- 
portant as  food,  and  yet  of  comparatively  small 
cash  value  in  case  of  loss.  Fowls  could  be  hid- 
den from  invading  armies  more  easily  than  other 
stock.  Recuperation  in  the  case  of  larger  animals 
requires  years.  In  that  of  poultry  a  few  months 
suHices. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  work  of  those 
who  have  for  long  urged  the  claims  of  poultry 
to  a  wider  recognition.  In  this  respect  we  may 
go  back  to  Roman  days,  to  those  of  Columella 
and  Pliny,  who  have  had  their  lineal  descend- 
ants in  every  century.  There  were  always  voices 
"crying  in  the  wilderness."  An  Arab  proverb 
says  that  "  God  is  with  the  patient  if  they  know 
how  to  wait."  Waiting  has  been  our  lot.  It 
was  not,  however,  until  pressure  came,  as  a 
result  of  industrial  and  economical  development, 
and  the  masshig  of  people  in  great  communities, 
together  with  enlargement  of  needs  and  of  means, 
that  this  branch  received  even  a  meed  of  atten- 
tion. All  that  was  preparatory,  and  probably 
was  necessary.  We  now  see  the  fruits  and  are 
entering  upon  the  heritage.  Such  is  a  further 
proof  of  wliat  has  been  so  well  said :  '  'The  work 
of  the  morrow  will  largely  consist  of  the  im- 
possible of  to-day." 

In  every  aspect  of  life  advance  from  natural 
to  what  may  be  termed  artificial  conditions  in- 
volves considerations  and  often  dirtic:ulties,whicli 
were  unrealized  or,  if  known,  regarded  as  unim- 
portant. Tliat  fact  is  seen  in  no  direction  more 
than  in  poultry  breeding  and  production.  With 
enlarged  vision,  questions  assume  a  totally  dif- 
erent  phase.  There  is,  however,  a  further  point, 
namely,  increase  of  numbers  and  modification 
of  methods  are  tliemselves  frequently  contribu- 
tory to  checking  attainment  of  the  object  in  view, 
mainly  by  weakening  the  physical  resistance. 
What  would  have  been  easily  combatted  under 
natural  conditions  exercise  a  powerful  influent. 
It  is  not  until  men  have  experienced  the  loss  arising 
from  abrogation  of  that  balance  which  nature  maintams 
for  preservation  of  all  organic  life,  that  they  have  to  con- 
front problems,  the  solution  of  which  are  essential  to 
success.  We  require  to  bring  into  our  purview  the 
marA'elous  advance  of  pathological  knowledge  which  has 
marked  recent  years,  to  study  how  far  genetics  and  men- 
delian  theories  will  a-ssist  practical  poultrymen,  and  to 
inquire  into  the  relationships  of  breeds  to  their  environ- 
ment. It  is  the  business  of  the  investigator  and  experi- 
mentalist to  probe  these'questions  to  discern  as  far  as 
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possible  how  the  equihbrium  may  be  restored,  to  die- 
cover  the  way  of  avoidance  of  whatever  is  antagonistic, 
to  apply  enlarfjed  knowledge  in  other  directions  to  poul- 
try breeding,  and  to  seek  for  shorter  cuts  to  the  end  in 
view,  as  it  is  of  the  instructor  to  bring  within  the  pur- 
view of  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  the  result  of  such 
infiuiries,  together  with  the  experience  of  others.  Hence 
we  recognize  the  importance  to  the  poultry  industry  in 
every  land  of  the  work  of  instructors  and  investigators. 
In  fact,  without  their  assistance  further  advance  would 
be  slow,  painful,  and  costly. 

The  cash  nexus  is  a  powerful  factor  in  every  branch 
of  life.  One  of  the  first  results  accruing  from  the  adop- 
tion of  commercial  methods  to  live  stock  breeding  is  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production,  which  has  ever  a 
tendency  to  advance.  Nor  can  it  be  otherwise.  That  is 
seen  in  all  directions,  l^eginning  with  the  house  in  which 
the  fowls  are  accommodated,  and  right  through  the 
gamut  of  api)liances,  food,  etc.,  to  the  final  stages. 
Where  the  birds  roost  in  any  place  they  think  fit,  for- 
age for  their  own  sustenance,  and  undertake  maternal 
duties  in  accordance  with  their  instinct,  even  a  modest 
return  is  profitable  to  the  owner.  The  moment  there 
is  expenditure  in  all  or  any  of  the  directions  indicated, 
relative  productiveness  becomes  of  supreme  importance, 
and,  also,  the  reduction  of  food  cost,  or  the  last  state  is 
worse  than  the  first.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  problems  and  questions  undreamt  of  pre- 
viously. From  the  fact  just  stated,  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  more  intensive  methods,  in  the 
hope  that  production  may  be  enhanced  far  beyond  the 
increase  of  cost.  Alas,  results  are  not  always  in  accord- 
ance with  desires.  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  essential  to 
escape  from  the  old  ruts.  The  doing  of  this,  however, 
often  leads  to  introduction  of  methods  which  defeat  at- 
tainment of  the  object  in  view.  Such  has  been,  and 
must  still  be  an  impelling  influence  in  respect  to  breeds 
and  breeding,  and  to  the  quality  of  eggs  and  meat,  as 
well  as  the  quantity. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that  the  world-wide 
movement  towards  greater  knowledge  and  wider  experi- 
ence, as  applied  to  the  poultry  industry,  which  those 
present  can  claim  to  represent,  is  an  evolution  and 
based  upon  actual  and  absolute  needs.  Further,  it  tells 
of  that  marvelous  growth  of  consumption,  advancing 
rapidly  everywhere,  estimated  as  equal  in  total  value  to 
£2oO,0(X1,00<)  per  annum.  This  represents  not  a  mere 
predeliction  for  finer  articles  of  food,  or  a  slavish  imita- 
tion of  others,  but  is  the  expression  of  a  real  need.  The 
food  problem  is  a  serious  factor.  Consumers  have  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  producers.  Unless  the  bal- 
ance is  redressed  in  one  way  or  another,  mainly  by 
greater  production,  the  ultimate  result  of  insufScient 
food  supplies  will  become  a  pressing  problem.  With 
our  changed  conditions  of  life  and  concentration  of 
masses  of  people  under  highly  artificial  conditions,  these 
must  have  food  high  in  nutritive  elements,  easily  di- 
gested, and  palatable,  in  which  respect  eggs  stand  first 
among  all  natural  products,  and  poultry  not  far  behind. 
A  further  point  is  that  an  egg  at  any  rate  cannot  be 
manipulated  or  adulterated,  and  it  commands,  or  ought 
to  command,  confidence.  I  submit,  therefore,  that  in- 
structors and  investigators  have  a  vast  responsibility,  an 
important  duty, — that  of  helping  to  a  wider  extent  than 
ever  before,  in  co-operation  with  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  provide  the  food  supply  of  civilized  man  wherever 
he  may  be  found,  by  attainment  of  extended  knowledge 
and  application  of  better  methods.  All  signs  indicate 
that  the  pressure  of  life  will  increase  at  an  accelerated 
pace,  and  that  the  volume  of  consumption  of  eggs  and 
poultry  in  the  future  will  only  be  limited  by  the  supply. 

I  have  brought  forward  these  general  considerations 
because  it  is  essential  that  we  shall  take  broad  views 
of  the  questions  involved,  and,  also,  that  we  may  justify 
our  gathering  together.  The  purpose  we  have  before  us 
is  a  serious  one.  During  my  journeys  in  many  countries 
the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  received  have  been  greater 
than  it  is  possible  suitably  to  acknowledge.  Behind  all, 
however,  is  the  object  towards  which  we  are  striving,  the 
welfare  of  men  everywhere,  jeopardized  by  advancing 
population  of  the  earth,  unless  we  are  able  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  around  us. 

The  Provisional  Committee,  now  meeting,  is  repre- 
sentative of  twenty-six  countries.  The  history  of  some 
of  these  goes  back  to  remote  ages;  in  others,  it  is  com- 
paratively modern;  in  more  we  fiudlrecent  evolution. 
All,  however,  unit*  in  the  brotherhood^f  sers'ice.  ^That 


is  a  great  fact,  an  inspiration  involving  considerable  re- 
sponsibility. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments met  with  everywhere.  Apart  from  the  great  mass 
of  those  who  are  engaged  in  practical  production  we 
find  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  work  of  aiding 
them,  some  as  teachers,  others  as  investigators,  the 
number  of  whom  must  largely  increase  in  the  future. 
Our  object  is  to  bring  these  into  close  relationship,  giv- 
ing to  each  the  experience  of  all,  enlarging  the  power  of 
workers  by  widening  their  knowledge  and  extending 
their  outlook.  In  the  poultry  industry  we  recognize  no 
frontiers;  it  is  unlimited  by  nationality.  We  are  each 
proud  of  and  devoted  to  the  country  which  gave  us 
birth,  whilst  recognizing  the  virtues  and  labors  of  others, 
desiring  to  know  more  of  these  so  that  we  may  be 
better  able  to  exalt  and  extend  the  welfare  of  those 
among  whom  we  labor.  So  much  may  be  said,  although 
the  true  lines  of  progression  will  not  be  found  in  slavish 
reduplication  of  methods  adopted  elsewhere,  but  devel- 
opment in  accordance  with  our  special  environment  and 
conditions.  In  this  direction,  the  interchange  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  is  all  important.  A  willingness  to 
learn  from  others  is  essential,  as  is  the  stimulus  of  a 
friendly  rivalry,  in  which  the  attainment  of  a  greater 
degree  of  success  involves  no  loss  to  others,  but,  in  turn, 
will  add  to  their  advancement. 

AVe  have  each  and  all,  probably  the  older  men  more 
especially,  .suffered  from  the  fact  that,  in  most  countries, 
poultry  breeding  and  production  has  been  despised  as 
an  economic  pursuit.  That  has  also  applied  to  those 
engaged  in  teaching  its  practice.  The  poultry  industry 
has  been  fitly  termed  the  Cinderella  of  Agriculture. 
The  spirit  referred  to  is  by  no  means  dead.  To  us  have 
been  thrown  the  crumbs  from  richer  tables,  or  we  have 
had  to  accept  the  discarded  garments  of  sister  pursuits. 
The  place  already  secured  has  been  won  by  determined 
and  sustained  effort.  We  have  now  to  work  for. wider, 
for  fuller,  for  complete  recognition,  in  accomplishment 
of  which  we  must  prove  ourselves  worthy,  which  will 
alone  be  by  enlargement  of  vision  and  of  experience,  by 
bringing  to  bear  constructive  faculties,  and  applying 
science  in  the  work  to  which  we  are  devoted.  Men  sel- 
dom gain  more  than  they  deserve.  In  the  long  run  such 
is  realized,  though  it  may  not  be  individually.  To  that 
end  we  must  forget  ourselves  in  our  object. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  only  one  or,  at 
most,  two  other  pursuits  of  a  like  nature  that  have  an 
equal  universality  with  poultry  keeping,  which  is  within 
the  opportunities  of  every  class  of  the  community,  rich 
and  poor,  great  and  small.  In  this  fact  may  be  found 
an  explanation  why  the  numbers  of  those  engaged  in 
practical  operations  are  greater  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  production.  Such  is  a  great  source  of  strength,  a 
promise  of  future  development  almost  beyond  our  con- 
ception. We  have  but  touched  the  possibilities  in  this 
direction.  When  you  are  reminded  that  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  adult  fowl  per 
acre  of  cultivated  land,  it  will  be  evident  that  it  has  a 
capacity  for  a  vast  extension.  A  few  countries  show  a 
better  result,  but,  generally  speaking,  we  are  as  ad- 
vanced as  the  great  majority  of  nations.  The  exten- 
sions, such  as  we  seek  for,  involve,  as  must  always  be  the 
case,  risks  and  dangers,  to  meet  which,  producers  must 
look  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instruction  and 
investigation.  We  need,  therefore,  men  of  the  highest 
attainments  in  both  directions,  to  whom  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  mission,  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  if  their  position  in  the  educative 
and  research  sides  is  adequately  recognized  and  sup- 
ported. Some  advance  has  already  been  made,  but  we 
are  only  at  the  beginning.  A  theologian  recently  said 
that  "  it  would  take  him  all  night  to  tell  the  things  that 
science  does  not  know."  Probably  it  would  require 
weeks  for  the  scientist  to  do  the  same  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge  and  experience.  There  is  no  finahty  in 
anything.  Enlargement  of  outlook  and  of  knowledge, 
combined  with  humility  of  spirit,  are  essential  factors  to 
progression.  Withal,  the  practical  aim  must  be  kept  in 
view.  That  is  the  ultimate  issue.  That  the  final  goal. 
That  the  justification  for  the  claims  which  are  now 
made. 

The  genesis  of  the  movement  towards  unification  of 
poultry  instructors  and  investigators  is  due  to  our  Amer- 
ican colleagues.  Four  years  ago  an  association  was 
formed  of  those  engaged  in  poultry  work  at  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  congratulate  its^promoters  upon  leading  the 
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way  in  this  direction.    The  evidences  of  influence  ex- 
erted, of  strengthening  each  worker  by  bringing  him 
into  close  relationship  with  those  engaged  elsewhere, 
were  so  evident  that  the  larger  idea  of  an  association 
embracing  the  whole  world  was  born,  and  we  are  here 
this  week  as  a  result.    I  may  be  permitted  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  those  who  are  doing  so  much  for  advance- 
ment of  the  poultry  industry  in  North  America,  many 
of  whom  I  know  personally  or  in  correspondence,  and 
to  say  we  gladly  follow  their  lead  in  this  direction,  ex- 
pressing our  sincere  appreciation  to  them  for  having 
taken  the  first  steps,  as  for  the  great  idea  to  which  they 
have  given  birth.    The  response  to  our  invitation  by 
men  of  all  nationalities  and  tongues,  rejiresenting  the  five 
great  continents  into  which  the  globe  is  divided,  is 
abundant  proof  that  a  new  day  has  dawned.    When  the 
message  came  to  me,  stating  that  the  American  Associa- 
tion had  decided  to  press  forward  the  proposal  if  I  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  leadership,  and  that  if  unable  to 
do  so  it  would  be  deferred  to  a  more  favorable  time,  I 
was  startled  as  well  as  surprised,  for  my  hope  had  been 
to  be  permitted  to  share  in  it  as  one  of  the  rank  and 
file.    It  was  with  extreme  diffidence,  and  considerable 
hesitation  that  I  agreed  to  serve,  if  such  was  the  general 
wish,  feeling  my  own  deficiencies  for  such  a  position, 
and  overwhelmed  by  its  responsibilities.    Your  vote  I 
take  as  a  call  to  duty  —  your  duty  as  well  as  my  own. 
The  honor  you  have  paid  me  is  indeed  great.    No  words 
of  mine  could  fitly  express  the  thoughts  that  fill  my 
mind.    Whatever  is  within  my  strength,  and  time,  and 
opportimity  is  at  your  command,  if,  and  how  far,  you 
are  prepared  to  afford  that  support  and  unity  of  action, 
without  which  all  will  be  in  vain.    One  thing  can  be 
claimed :   That,  having  devoted  my  life  to  the  advocacy 
of  the  poultry  industry,  I  have  endeavored  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  promote  it  everywhere.    The  doing  so 
has  not  brought  me  wealth  or  social  position;  it  haa 
often  involved  sacrifice  and  disappointment,  but  it  has 
given  the  satisfaction  of  service  in  raising  upwards  the 
human  race. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  done,  small 
though  that  may  seem  to  be,  we  may  have  visions  of 
what  will  yet  be  accomplished,  if  not  by  ourselves, 
through  those  who  follow.  We  are  not  mere  visionaries, 
yet  must  dream  as  to  the  future: 

Dreams 

Are  but  the  light  of  clearer  skies 
Too  dazzllDf?  for  our  naked  eyes. 

It  is  the  imagination  of  what  may  be  that  leads  us  on 
to  greater  effort.  We  must  strive  to  see  things  not  yet. 
That  is  the  inspiration  of  all  sustained  effort.  Without 
it  we  shall  move  with  leaden  feet.  It  is  quest,  not  con- 
quest which  makes  for  strength. 

The  object  which  is  now  before  us  is  not  to  establish 
an  association  of  poultry  breeders  and  producers,  not  to 
add  another  society  to  the  multitudes  already  in  being, 
not  to  promote  the  interest  of  any  group  or  branch.  We 
desire  to  serve  each  of  these  though  it  may  be  indirectly, 
yet  none  the  less  effectively,  by  advancing  the  knowl- 
edge, and,  therefore,  the  power  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  poultry  teaching  and  investigation  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  and  of  such  as  may  be  added  to  the  ranks. 
We  seek  to  increase  the  influence,  to  extend  the  oppor- 
tunities, to  strengthen  the  position  of  all;  to  enable 
them  to  render  greater  service,  and  to  secure  for  them 
recognition  of  their  labors.  I  think  it  was  .Tohn  Stuart 
]Mill  who  said  that  "almost  all  the  advantages  which 
man  possesses  above  the  inferior  animals  arises  from  the 
power  of  acting  in  combination  with  his  fellows;  and 
of  accomplishing  by  the  united  efforts  of  numbers  what 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  detached  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals." 

Whilst,  therefore,  the  association  will  be  mainly  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  who  are  instructors  or  investi- 
gators, or  who  contribute  to  the  general  knowledge  upon 
the  subjects  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it  wiU  include 
many  we  hope  who  are  not  directly  connected  with  in- 
stitutions or  experiment  stations,  but  who,  by  their  per- 
sonal skill  as  breeders  or  investigators,  contribute  to  the 
general  knowledge.  Such  will  be  welcomed  among  us. 
We  cannot  do  without  them.  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has 
remarked  that  ' '  a  new  institution  is  at  best  but  a  new 
opportunity."    Such  must  be  realized  by  all. 

May  I  suggest  to  you  that  every  country  has  some- 
thing to  teach  and  much  to  learn?  All  can  contribute 
to  the  common  stock.  We  wish  to  delve  into  and  prove 
the  value  of  traditional  poultry  lore  and  experience,  the 
result  of  centuries  of  practice,  found  in  countries  such 
as  Belgium  and  China,  Egypt  and  Frg,nce,  England  and 
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India;  we  desire  to  hrinfj  out  the  treasures  which  may 
await  U8  in  Central  Asia  and  (^entral  America,  carrying 
us  back  to  periods  long  before  the  Christian  era;  we 
seek  to  know  more  of  newer  methods  as  adopted  in 
America  and  Australia,  Denmark  and  Germany,  Russia 
and  South  Africa;  and  to  band  workers  together  in  a 
common  purpose,  so  as  to  disseminate  throughout  all 
nations  knowledge  and  experience.  In  that  way  we 
may  hope  in  some  measure  to  standardize  teaching,  to 
enlarge  research  and  experiment.  Such  is  a  great  task, 
but  it  is  worthy  of  our  eft'orts.  Many  of  us  will  have 
passed  away  ere  it  is  accomplished.  The  completion 
will  have  to  be  committed  to  other  hands.  If  we  have 
the  consciousness,  however,  of  having  shared  in  the 
work,  that  will  be  our  reward. 

We  have  assembled  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great 
world  influence.  In  the  realization  of  that  object,  in- 
dividualities and  nationalities  must  be  recognized.  These 
form  the  basis  upon  which  we  build.  Each  land  should 
evolve  in  accordance  with  its  special  conditions  and 
environment.    The  day  may  be  anticipated  when  every 


country  will  have  its  own  national  association,  following 
the  example  already  before  us,  federating  these  into  the 
international  body,  in  which  the  nerve  centres  of  each 
shall  find  their  expression,  and  by  means  of  which  all 
can  be  influenced.  From  time  to  time  all  may  assemble 
together  for  mutual  help  and  inspiration,  but  meanwhile 
they  will  feel  the  impulse  from  the  centre.  The  work 
before  it  is  constructive,  not  destructive.  This  week  we 
are  called  together  to  excavate  and  lay  the  lirst  stones  of 
a  lasting  and  permanent  edifice,  not  for  personal  honor 
or  advancement,  but  for  the  progress  of  all. 

The  Agenda  for  consideration  by  the  Provisional  Com- 
mittee, as  presented  to  you,  contains  much  that  is  of  in- 
terest and  importance,  which  is  commended  to  your 
deliberations.  Upon  this  it  is  not  desirable  that  I  should 
dwell,  as  the  various  items  will  be  discussed  in  detail. 
Upon  one  point  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words, 
namely,  as  to  a  World's  Poultry  Congress.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  I  have  had  communications  from 
several  countries,  suggesting  that  steps  be  taken  to  sum- 
mon such  a  congress.  •  It  will  be  realized  that  the  task 


of  arranging  fur  a  gathering  wortliy  tlio  name  and  the 
subject  would  be  no  light  undertaking.  That  the  time 
has  arrived  when  the  position  warrants  our  seeking  to 
do  this  is  evident,  and  we  may  hope  that  steps  will  l)e 
taken  this  week  from  which  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
assemblage  of  a  large  and  representative  gathering  of 
poultrymen  and  poultry  workers  in  a  great  ])arliament 
of  all  the  luitions,  embracing  every  branch  and  side  of 
the  industry,  productive  and  trading,  educational  and 
investional,  fancy  and  utility,  together  with  those  gov- 
ernment dej)artmenta  to  whom  we  look  for  support,  and 
whose  co-oi)eration  we  seek. 

That,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  questions  for  our 
consideration.  The  main  pur])ose  before  the  members 
of  this  committee  is  wider  and  deeper.  As  your  presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  your  cordial  co-operation  and  loyal  sup- 
jiort,  resting  assured  we  shall  h»ve  the  same  from  those 
who,  unable  to  be  present,  are  ready  to  do  their  part  in 
making  this  association,  not  merely  a  numerical  success, 
but  as  a  great  factor  in  helping  forward  the  poultry  in- 
dustry over  the  entire  globe. 


Notes  from  a  South  African  Ostrich  Farm. 


ON  THE  poultry  book  shelf  in  a  second  hand 
book  store  not  long  ago,  I  found  a  book,  "Home 
Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm,"  by  Annie  Martin, 
published  by  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  New  York,  in 
ISO],  which  I  think  everyone  interested  in  animal  life 
will  find  well  worth  reading.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  book  can  still  be  bought  from  the  trade  or  from  the 
publishers,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  public  libraries 
have  it,  and  that  it  turns  up  occasionally  in  the  second 
hand  stores. 

As  the  title  indicates,  many  things  besides  ostriches 
are  treated  in  the  book.  The  authoress  and  her  husband 
sampled  the  pleasures  of  keeping  as  pets  many  of  the 
wild  animals  and  birds  of  South  Africa,  and  had  the 
usual  assortment  of  troubles  of  settlers  in  a  new  country. 
Two  chapters,  containing  in  all  about  sixty  pages,  are 
devoted  particularly  to  ostriches,  and  from  these  I  have 
taken  a  number  of  the  passages  I  think  will  be  of  great- 
est interest  to  readers  of  this  paper. 

Prices  of  Ostriches  and  Feathers. 

In  the  early  days  of  ostrich  farming  splendid  fortunes 
were  made.  Then  feathers  were  worth  £100  per  lb.,  the 
plumes  of  one  bird  at  a  single  plucking  realizing  on  an 
average  £25.  For  a  good  pair  of  breeding  birds  £400, 
or  even  £500,  was  no  uncommon  price;  and  little  chicks, 
only  just  out  of  the  egg,  were  worth  £10  each.  Indeed, 
the  unhatched  eggs  have  sometimes  been  valued  at  the 
same  amount.  But  since  the  supply  has  become  so 
much  greater  than  the  demand,  things  are  sadly  changed 
for  the  farmers;  our  best  pair  of  ostriches  would  not 
now  sell  for  more  than  £12,  and  experience  has  taught 
us  to  look  for  no  higher  sum  than  thirty  shillings  for  the 
feathers  of  the  handsomest  bird  at  one  plucking.  At 
the  same  time,  if  a  lady  wishes  to  buy  a  good  feather  in 
London  or  Paris,  she  has  to  pay  nearly  the  same  price 
as  in  former  times.* 

The  Baby  Ostrich. 

There  are  not  many  young  animals  prettier  than  a 
little  ostrich  chick  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  life.  It 
has  such  a  sweet,  innocent  baby  face,  such  large  eyes, 
and  such  a  plump,  round  little  body.  All  its  move- 
ments are  comical,  and  there  is  an  air  of  conceit  and 
independence  about  the  tiny  creature  which  is  most 
amusing.  Instead  of  feathers,  it  has  a  little  rough  coat 
which  seems  aU  made  up  of  narrow  strips  of  material, 
of  as  many  different  shades  of  brown  and  grey  as  there 
are  in  a  tailor's  pattern  book,  mixed  with  shreds  of 
black ;  while  the  head  and  neck  are  apparently  covered 
with  the  softest  plush,  striped  and  colored  just  like  a 
tiger's  skin  on  a  small  scale.  On  the  whole,  the  little 
fellow,  on  his  first  appearance  in  the  world,  is  not  un- 
like a  hedgehog  on  two  legs,  with  a  long  neck. 

One  would  Kke  these  dehghtful  little  creatures  to 
remain  babies  much  longer  than  they  do ;  but  they  grow 
quickly  and,  with  their  growth,  they  soon  lose  all  their 
prettiness  and  roundness ;  their  bodies  become  angular 
and  ill-proportioned,  a  crop  of  coarse,  wiry  feathers 

•Although,  since  these  pages  were  written,  ostrlsbes  have  somewhat 
Increased  In  value,  It  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  tliat  Hiey  will 
ever  again  command  the  prices  of  former  days. 


sprouts  from  the  parti-colored  strips  which  formed  their 
baby  clothes,  and  they  enter  on  an  ugly  "hobbledehoy" 
stage,  in  which  they  remain  for  two  or  th'^ee  years. 

Development  of  the  Ostrich. 

A  young  ostrich's  rough,  bristly,  untidy  looking 
"chicken  feathers"  are  plucked  for  the  first  time  when 
he  is  nine  months  old ;  they  are  stiff  and  narrow,  with 
very  pointed  tips,  and  their  ugly  appearance  gives  no 
promise  of  future  beauty.  They  do  not  look  as  if  they 
could  be  used  for  anything  but  making  feather  brooms. 
In  the  second  year  they  are  rather  more  like  what 
ostrich  feathers  ought  to  be,  though  still  very  narrow 
and  pointed ;  and  not  until  their  wearer  is  plucked  for 
the  third  time  have  they  attained  their  full  width  and 
softness. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  sexes  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished, the  plumage  of  all  being  of  a  dingy  drab 
mixed  with  black;  the  latter  hue  then  begins  to  pre- 
dominate more  and  more  in  the  male  bird  with  each 
successive  molting,  until  at  length  no  drab  feathers  are 
left.  At  five  years  the  bird  has  attained  maturity ;  the 
plumage  of  the  male  is  then  of  a  beautiful  glossy  black, 
and  that  of  the  female  of  a  soft  grey,  both  having  white 
wings  and  tails.  In  each  wing  there  are  twenty-four 
long  white  feathers,  which,  when  the  wing  is  spread  out, 
hang  gracefully  round  the  bird  like  a  lovely  deep  fringe — 
just  as  I  have  sometimes,  in  Brazilian  forests,  seen  fringes 
of  large  and  delicate  fern-fronds  hanging,  high  overhead, 
from  the  branches  of  some  giant  tree. 

The  ostrich's  body  is  literally  "a  bag  of  bones;"  and 
the  enormously  developed  thighs,  which  are  the  only 
fleshy  part  of  the  bird,  are  quite  bare,  their  coarse  skin 
being  of  a  peculiarly  ugly  blue-grey  color.  The  little 
flat  head,  much  too  small  for  the  huge  body,  is  also  bald, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  stiff  bristles  and  scanty 
tufts  of  down ;  such  as  also  redeem  the  neck  from  abso- 
lute bareness.  During  the  breeding  season  the  bill  of 
the  male  bird,  and  the  large  scales  on  the  fore  part  of 
his  legs,  assume  a  beautiful  deep  rose  color,  looking  just 
as  if  they  were  made  of  the  finest  pink  coral ;  in  some 
cases  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  also  becomes  red  at 
that  time. 

The  North  African  or  Barbary  ostriches,  several  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Jardin  d'Essai,  in  Algiers, 
have  bright  red  thighs,  head,  and  neck,  and  are  alto- 
gether far  handsomer  than  the  Cape  birds ;  their  feathers 
also,  being  larger,  softer,  and  possessing  longer  filaments, 
command  much  higher  prices  than  those  of  their  south- 
ern brethern. 

Altogether,  ostriches  are  queer  looking  creatures ;  they 
are  so  awkward,  so  out  of  proportion,  and  everything 
about  them,  with  the  exception  of  their  plumage  and 
their  big,  soft,  dark  eyes,  is  so  quaintly  ugly  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  they  have  only  by  some  mistake  sur- 
vived the  Deluge,  and  that  they  would  be  more  in  their 
right  place  embedded  in  the  fossihferous  strata  of  the 
earth  than  running  about  on  its  surface.  And  how  they 
rio  run!  Only  startle  an  ostrich,  and  very  little  is  suf- 
ficient to  Ho  this,  his  nerves  being  of  the  feeblest,  and 
"his  heart  is  in  his  mouth"  at  even  the  smallest  or  most 
imaginary  danger.    What  a  jump  he  gives,  and  what  a 


swerve  to  one  side  I  Surely  it  must  have  dislocated  some 
of  his  joints.  But  no;  of!  he  goes,  flinging  out  his 
clumsy  legs,  and  twisting  him.self  about  as  he  runs,  till 
you  almost  expect  to  see  him  come  to  pieces,  or,  at  any 
rate,  fling  ofl'a  leg,  as  a  lobster  casts  a  claw,  or  a  fright- 
ened Hzard  parts  from  its  tail.  An  ostrich's  joints  seem 
to  be  all  loose,  like  those  of  a  lay  figure  when  not  prop- 
erly tightened  up. 

Methods  of  Pluckins'. 

f)n  a  large  farm,  when  plucking  is  contemplated,  it  is 
anything  but  an  easy  matter  to  collect  the  birds — the 
gathering  together  of  ours  was  generally  a  work  of  three 
days.  Men  have  to  be  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  drive 
the  birds  up,  by  twos  and  threes,  from  the  far  ofl"  spots 
to  which  they  have  wandered  ;  little  troops  are  gradually 
brought  together,  and  collected,  first  in  a  large  enclosure, 
then  in  a  small  one,  the  plucking  kraal,  in  which  they 
are  crowded  together  so  closely,  that  the  most  savage 
bird  has  no  room  to  make  himself  disagreeable. 

Besides  the  gate  through  w-hich  the  ostriches  are 
driven  into  the  kraal,  there  is  an  outlet  at  the  opposite 
end,  through  the  "plucking  box."  This  latter  is  a  most 
useful  invention,  saving  much  time  and  trouble.  It  is  a 
very  solid  wooden  box,  in  which,  though  there  is  just 
room  for  an  ostrich  to  stand,  he  cannot  possibly  turn 
round  ;  nor  can  he  kick,  the  sides  of  the  box  being  too 
high.  At  each  end  there  is  a  stout  door;  one  opening 
inside,  the  other  outside  the  kraal.  Each  bird  in  suc- 
cession is  dragged  up  to  the  first  door,  and,  after  more 
or  less  of  a  scuffle,  is  pushed  in  and  the  door  slammed 
behind  him.  Then  the  two  operators,  standing  one  on 
each  side  of  the  box,  have  him  completely  in  their  power; 
and  with  a  few  rapid  snips  of  their  shears  his  splendid 
wings  are  soon  denuded  of  their  long  white  plumes. 
These,  to  prevent  their  tips  from  being  spoiled,  are 
always  cut  before  the  quills  are  ripe.  The  stumps  of  the 
latter  are  allow-ed  to  remain  some  two  or  three  months 
longer,  until  they  are  so  ripe  that  they  can  be  pulled 
out— generally  by  the  teeth  of  the  Kaflirs— without  hurt- 
ing the  bird.  It  is  necessary  to  pull  them ;  the  feathers, 
which  by  their  weight  would  have  caused  the  stumps  to 
fall  out  naturally  at  the  right  time,  being  gone.  Some 
farmers,  anxious  to  hurry  on  the  next  crop  of  feathers, 
are  cruel  enough  to  draw  the  stumps  before  they  are  ripe ; 
but  nature,  as  usual,  resents  the  interference  with  her 
laws,  and  the  feathers  of  birds  which  have  been  thus 
treated  soon  deteriorate.  It  is  best  to  pluck  only  once  a 
year.  The  tails,  and  the  glossy  black  feathers  on  the 
bodies  of  the  birds,  having  small  quills,  are  not  cut,  but 
pulled  out;  this,  everyone  says,  does  not  hurt  the  birds, 
but  there  is  an  unpleasant  tearing  sound  about  the  oper- 
ation, and  I  think  it  must  make  their  eyes  water. 

Viciousness  of  the  Male  Ostrich. 

After  a  good  rain,  ostriches  soon  begin  to  make  nests; 
the  males  become  very  savage,  and  their  note  of  defiant* 
—brooming,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Dutch— is  heard  in  all 
directions.  The  bird  inflates  his  neck  in  a  cobra-like 
fashion,  and  gives  utterance  to  three  deep  roars;  the 
two  first  short  and  ftaTMo,  the  third  very  prolonged. 
Lion  hunters  all  agree  in  asserting  that  the  roar  of  the 
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king  of  beasts  and  that  of  the  most  foolish  of  birds  are 
identical  in  sound ;  with  this  difference  only,  that  the 
latter,  when  near,  resembles  the  former  very  far  away. 
T  ,  when  hunting  in  the  interior,  has  often  been  de- 
ceived by  the  sound — expecting  a  lion,  and  finding  only 
an  ostrich. 

When  the  birds  are  savage — rpiei,  as  the  Dutch  call  it 
— they  become  very  aggressive,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
walk  about  the  camps  unless  armed  with  a  weapon  of 
defence  called  a  "tackey."  This  is  simply  a  long  and 
stout  branch  of  mimosa,  with  the  thorns  all  left  on  at 
the  end.  It  seems  but  a  feeble  protection  against  a  foe 
who,  with  one  stroke  of  his  immensely  powerful  leg,  can 
easily  kill  a  man ;  the  kick  no  less  violent  than  that  of 
a  horse,  being  rendered  infinitely  more  dangerous  by  the 
formidable  claw  with  which  the  foot  is  armed.  Those, 
however,  who  are  well  practised  in  the  use  of  the  tackey 
are  able,  with  the  coolness  of  Spanish  bull  fighters,  to 
stand  and  await  the  charge  of  the  terrible  assailant. 
They  allow  him  to  come  to  what,  to  the  inexperienced 
eye,  seem  unpleasantly  close  quarters;  then,  just  as  he 
prepares  to  strike,  the  tackey  is  boldly  thrust  into  his 
face.  The  thorns  oblige  him  to  close  his  eyes,  and  he 
can  only  run  blindly  forward ;  the  bearer  of  the  tackey 
springing  on  one  side,  and  gaining  time  to  proceed  some 
distance  on  his  way  before  the  silly  bird  has  recovered 
from  his  bewilderment  and  makes  a  fresh  charge,  when 
the  weapon  is  again  presented. 

Fortunately,  you  are  never  assailed  by  more  than  one 
ostrich  at  a  time ;  for  in  the  large  camps  of  some  two 
thousand  acres  each — in  which  the  birds  are  not  fenced 
off  in  pairs,  but  live  almost  in  the  freedom  of  wild 
creatures — each  one  has  his  own  domain,  separated  from 
those  of  others  by  some  imaginary  boundary  line  of  his 
own,  visible  only  to  himself,  but  as  clearly  marked  out 
as  the  beat  of  a  London  policeman.    There,  in  company 
with  one  or  perhaps  two  hens,  he  dwells  monarch  of  all 
he  surveys;  any  other  ostrich  daring  to  invade  his  terri- 
tory is  at  once  attacked;  and  the  human  intruder  is 
closely  followed,  his  tackey  in  constant  requisition,  until 
the  feathered  lord  of  the  land  has  seen  him  safely  off  the 
premises.    Immediately  after  thus  speeding  the  parting 
guest,  the  most  savage  bird  is  quite  harmless;  he  dis- 
misses you  from  his  thoughts,  and  walks  quietly  back, 
feeding  as  he  goes.  .\nd  in  the  distance  you  see  the  head 
and  long  neck  of  his  neighbor,  whose  kingdom  you  have 
now  entered,  and  whose  sharp  eyes  spied  you  out  the 
instant  your  foot  crossed  his  frontier.    He  now  advances 
towards  you  with  jerky,  spasmodic  movements,  as  if  he 
were  bowing  you  a  welcome ;  this,  however,  is  far  from 
his  thoughts,  and  after  sitting  down  once  or  twice  to 
give  you  his  challenge — whereby  he  hopes  you  will  be 
intimidated — he  trots  up  defiantly,  and  the  tackey' s 
services  are  again  required.    Thus,  during  a  morning's 
walk  through  the  camps,  you  may  be  escorted  in  suc- 
cession by  four  or  five  ^^cious  birds,  aU  determined  to 
have  your  life  if  possible,  yet  held  completely  in  check 
by  a  few  mimosa  thorns. 

When  an  ostrich  challenges  he  sits  down;  and,  flap- 
ping each  broad  wing  alternately,  inflates  his  neck,  and 
throws  his  head  back,  rolling  it  from  side  to  side,  and 
with  each  roll  striking  the  back  of  his  head  against  his 
bony  body  with  so  sharp  and  resounding  a  blow  that  a 
severe  headache  seems  likely  to  be  the  result. 

Story  of  a  Pet  Ostrich. 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  one  solitary  chick  ia 


reared  at  the  house,  it  becomes  absurdly  and  often  in- 
conveniently tame.  A  friend  of  ours,  on  returning  to 
his  farm  at  the  end  of  a  severe  thunder  storm,  found 
that  an  ostrich's  nest  had  been  washed  away.  Some 
of  the  eggs  were  rescued  from  the  water,  and — being  of 
course  deserted  by  the  parents — were  placed  in  an  incu- 
bator, where,  contrary  to  all  expectations, '  one  chick 
came  out.  This  bird,  Jackie,  became  the  tamest  and 
most  audacious  of  pets;  and,  like  many  another  spoilt 
only  child,  was  often  a  terrible  nuisance.  All  the  little 
niggers  about  the  place  had  a  lively  dread  of  him ;  and 
he  requisitioned  their  food  in  the  boldest  manner.  As 
they  sat  on  the  ground  at  meals,  with  plates  of  boiled 
pumpkin  and  rice  in  their  laps,  he  would  come  up,  and, 
stretching  his  snake-like  neck  over  their  heads,  or  insin- 
uating it  under  their  arms,  would  coolly  help  himself  to 
the  contents  of  one  plate  after  another.  Occasionally  he 
would  make  for  the  unhappy  youngsters  in  so  menacing 
a  manner  as  to  frighten  them  into  dropping  their  plates 
altogether;  then,  while  his  victims  ran  away  crying,  he 
would  squat  on  his  heels  among  the  debris,  and  regale 
his  enormous  appetite  at  leisure. 

But  one  day  retribution  came.  Being  free  of  the 
kitchen — simply  because  no  one  could  keep  him  out — 
he  was  not  long  in  obser\'ing  that  the  pumpkin  and  rice 
always  came  out  of  one  particular  pot;  and,  the  idea 
suddenly  occurring  to  him  that  he  could  do  no  better 
than  go  straight  to  the  fountain-head  for  his  favorite 
dish,  he  walked  up,  full  of  joyful  anticipation,  to  the  fire 
where  this  pot  was  bubbling.  The  cook — who,  being 
mother  to  several  of  the  ill-used  children,  did  not  love 
Jackie — offered  no  friendly  interference  to  save  him 
from  his  fate,  and,  plunging  his  bill  into  the  pot,  he 
greedily  scooped  up,  and,  with  the  lightning-like  rapidity 
of  ostriches,  tossed  down  his  throat  a  large  mouthful  of 
boiling  rice.  Poor  feUow!  the  next  moment  he  was 
dancing  roimd  the  kitchen,  writhing  with  agony,  shak- 
ing his  head  nearly  off,  and  twisting  his  neck  as  if  bent 
on  tying  it  in  a  knot.    Finally  he  daslied  wildly  from 
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the  house ;  the  cook,  avenged  at  last  for  all  the  dinners 
he  had  devoured,  called  after  him  as  he  stumbled  out  at 
the  door,  "Serve  you  right,  Jackie!" — and  away  he  fled 
across  the  veldt,  till  the  last  that  was  seen  of  him  was  a 
little  cloud  of  white  dust  vanishing  on  the  horizon.  He 
returned  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  bird;  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  again  ventured  inside  the  kitchen. 

When  about  a  year  old,  Jackie  was  sold  to  a  farmer 
who  had  long  coveted  him ;  and  who,  no  doubt,  soon 
repented  of  his  purchase.  He  is  now  sufficiently  strong 
to  give  a  good  hard  kick;  and,  being  a  more  daring 
freebooter  than  ever,  and  no  respecter  of  persons,  he 
would  march  up  and  attack  anyone  he  saw  carrying 
food,  or  what  he  thought  might  be  food;  endeavoring, 
by  a  well-aimed  blow,  to  strike  it  out  of  their  hands; 
his  evil  design  generally  succeeding.  At  length  his 
master,  tired  of  hearing  constant  complaints  of  his  con- 
duct, and  impatient  of  his  perpetual  intrusion  indoors, 
tried  putting  him  into  a  camp.  There,  however,  he 
obstinately  refused  to  remain.  As  soon  as  he  was  put  in, 
he  would  squat  down,  laying  his  head  and  neck  on  the 
ground;  then,  making  himself  as  flat  as  possible,  he 
would  "squirm"  out,  not  without  some  ditficulty,  under 
the  lowest  wire  of  the  fence.  It  was  impossible  to  keep 
him  in,  and  be  was  left  to  his  own  de\"ices,  calmly  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  evil,  and  allowed  to  be  as  great  a 
nuisance  as  he  liked. 

But  poor  Jackie  soon  ceased  from  troubling — his  end, 
as  may  well  be  imagined,  being  brought  about  by  no 
other  cause  than  his  own  moral  obliquity.  One  day  he 
wandered  down  to  the  river,  where  some  Kaffir  women 
were  washing  clothes;  their  children,  a  group  of  little 
animated  nude  bronzes,  playing  near  them.  One  little 
fellow,  who  was  eating,  was  of  course  instantly  spied  out 
by  the  covetous  Jackie,  who  rushed  to  kick  him.  but  in 
so  doing  tumbled  down  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the  river, 
and  broke  his  own  leg.  The  inevitable  result  followed, 
and  Jackie,  like  all  other  broken  legged  ostriches,  had 
to  be  killed. 


Those  Adapted  to  Poultry  Keeping. 


A SUBSCRIBER  discontinuing  his  subscription 
gives  as  the  reason:  "The  poultry  business  is  for 
those  adapted  to  it — Uke  any  other  business.  I'm 
not  one  of  the  'adepts,'  and  will  quit  my  no\-itiate." 

If  this  correspondent  has  correctly  diagnosed  his  case, 
we  approve  his  resolution  and  action.  Every  once  in  a 
while  there  appears  among  our  readers  someone  ap- 
parently much  interested  in  poultry  and  anxious  to  suc- 
ceed with  it,  who  regularly  brings  us  his  troubles  and 
asks  for  ad\-ice  and  instruction,  who  seems  so  unsuited 
to  the  work,  so  incapable  of  grasping  even  the  simplest 
principles  of  it  that  we  feel  that  our  duty  ought  to  be  to 
strongly  urge  him  to  drop  it.  We  never  have  put  it  that 
way,  however,  until  and  unless  matters  reached  the  stage 
where  our  opinion  on  that  point  was  requested. 

But  there  are  many  people  whose  failures  to  get  satis- 
factory results  with  poultry  are  due  not  to  such  lack  of 
adaptation  to  poultry  keeping,  but  to  wrong  ideas  about 
it  and  to  efforts  to  carry  out  plans  not  suited  to  their  cir- 
cumstances. It  may  be  due  to  his  own  mental  limita- 
tions, but  the  writer  cannot  conceive  of  any  sane  human 
being  over  sixteen  years  of  age  not  being  capable  of 


keeping  poultry  with  pleasure  and  profit,  provided  his 
circumstances  are  appropriate,  and  he  gives  the  birds 
regular  attention.  How  many  he  can  keep  depends,  of 
course,  upon  circumstances,  but  as  we  have  for  years 
studied  hundreds  of  cases  of  success  and  failure,  the 
one  fact  that  stands  out  prominently  is  that  success  in 
ordinary  poultry  keeping  depends  far  more  upon  steady 
habits  of  work  than  upon  special  adaptabiUty  to  the  care 
of  poifltry  or  of  live  stock. 

The  hardest  thing  to  din,  or  drill,  or  drive  into  the 
head  of  the  average  no^•ice  in  poultry  culture  is  that 
success  depends  more  upon  regularity  in  the  simple 
essential  details  of  routine  work  than  upon  anythmg 
else.  A  person  who  keeps  a  small  flock  as  a  side  issue 
often  finds  it  diflicult  to  leave  other  work  or  drop  other 
obUgations  to  look  after  his  poultry  at  the  regular  time. 
Having  neglected  them  on  one  occasion  he  tries  to  com- 
pensate for  it  by  special  care  at  another  time,  which 
may  ease  his  mind,  but  does  not  otherwise  help  matters. 
In  many  cases,  a  method  of  management  may  be 
adopted  that  will  relieve  the  poultry  keeper  of  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  after  his  poultry  at  frequent  fixed  times, 
but  the  no^ice  does  not  often  appreciate  the  superiority 
of  a  simple  method  that  gives  him  considerable  lee  way 
and,  without  promising  remarkable  results,  gives  rea80ii-> 
able  assurance  of  moderately  good  results. 
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Napoleon    Moneychaser--  Poultry  Editor. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— Napoleon  Goes  Into  Poultry 
Politics. 

FOR  days  after  the  interview  ■vvith  his  8on-in-law, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  Editor  Money- 
chaser  was  in  an  unsettled  state  of  mind.  Nich- 
olas Oldsport,  staked  by  his  aunt  for  the  last  time,  and 
Nicholas  Oldsport  restored  to  favor  with  an  aunt  whose 
means  seemed  to  expand  remarkably  when  the  occasion 
for  using  money  was  one  that  appealed  to  her,  were  two 
very  different  persons  in  the  estimation  of  Napoleon 
Moneychaser.  Yet  the  editor  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
take  his  son-in-law  into  partnership  at  this  time.  He 
realized  that  to  do  so  while  the  young  man  had  still  too 
little  experience  would  be  to  issue  a  special  invitation  to 
trouble.  As  he  thought  matters  over  it  seemed  to  him 
that,  as  Oldsport  had  shown  decided  ability  as  a  solicitor, 
and  might  develop  into  a  good  man  in  other  ways,  his 
work  on  the  paper  might  be  profitable  enough  to  make 
the  going  much  easier  this  year,  and  if  the  same  con- 
ditions continued  in  succeeding  years,  no  emergency  giv- 
ing Oldsport  the  opportunity  he  had  so  calmly  an- 
nounced that  he  was  waiting  for  would  arise,  Napoleon 
could  see  how,  by  careful  management,  he  might  avoid 
the  financial  shoals  that  had  all  along  beset  his  business 
course;  but,  being  by  nature  a  plunger,  the  thought  that 
appealed  to  him  most,  and  kept  coming  back  again,  was 
that  with  Oldsport — his  son-in-law — able  to  buy  the 
paper,  he  —  Moneychaser  —  was  in  a  position  to  take 
greater  risks  than  he  had  ever  taken,  with  a  prospect — if 
he  succeeded  —  of  making  a  big  thing  out  of  it,  while, 
if  he  failed,  he  could  go  into  bankruptcy,  Oldsport  could 
buy  the  property  from  the  creditors,  and  the  business 
would  remain  in  the  family.  So  in  the  end  he  followed 
his  natural  propensity  and  made  his  plans  to  push  the 
business  of  the  Advertiser  more  vigorously  than  ever  be- 
fore. He  did  not  confide  his  ideas  fully  even  to  his  wife. 
Indeed,  he  did  not  give  her  an  idea  of  his  general  plan 
of  campaign  at  all,  but  sought  her  indorsement  and  en- 
couragement for  the  first  moves  he  proposed  to  make. 

While  he  had  at  first  resented  the  action  of  Oldsport 
in  committing  him  to  a  change  of  policy  on  the  farm,  it 
soon  occurred  to  him  that  as  he  had  to  do  it,  or  lose  a 
lot  of  contracts,  and  perhaps  have  Oldsport  carry  out 
his  threat  to  go  to  some  other  paper,  the  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  announce  it  as  a  long  cherished  plan  which 
had  been  kept  quiet  until  the  time  came  to  put  it  into 
execution.  Though  it  was  late  to  start  a  special  cam- 
paign for  subscriptions,  he  believed  that  by  sufiiciently 
exploiting  the  value  of  some  experiments  that  might  be 
inaugurated  at  once,  and  emphasizing  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  the  reports  that  would  come  from  the  farm — and 
appear  exclusively  in  the  Advertiser — he  could  get  a  lot 
of  new  subscriptions  —  and  a  lot  more  advertising  next 
season. 

Mrs.  Moneychaser,  who  had  watched  previous  sub- 
scription campaigns  closely,  had  grave  doubts  about 
making  an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  money  just  at 
that  season,  and  particularly  about  putting  a  consider- 
able sum  into  advertising  in  several  popular  magazines. 
But  Napoleon,  with  much  reason,  insisted  that  with 
the  additional  advertising  they  had  secured,  and  would 
secure  during  this  season,  and  which,  if  trade  improved 
and  held  on  late  as  it  ought  to  with  a  lot  of  new  sub- 
scribers coming  in,  would  hold  until  June,  and  perhaps 
until  July,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  extra- 
ordinary efiforts  to  get  new  subscribers.  So  Maria  con- 
sented, and  Napoleon  made  rush  preparations  for  a 
whirlwind  subscription  campaign.  The  next  issue  of 
the  paper  contained  a  fine  appeal  to  subscribers  whose 
subscriptions  had  just  expired,  or  were  about  to  expire, 
to  renew  and  secure  each  one  or  two  new  subscriptions, 
at  the  special  rate  offered.  Nearly  double  the  usual 
number  of  copies  was  printed,  and  marked  samples  con- 
taining the  ad.  were  sent  out  in  large  quantities.  For 
the  magazine  advertising,  no  insertion  could  be  secured 
earlier  than  the  March  issues.  Napoleon  put  all  his 
ammunition  in  one  good  ad.  in  each  of  the  two  of  larg- 
est circulation.  Eeturns  all  along  the  line  exceeded  his 
expectations.  His  campaign  had  struck  the  public  about 
right.  More  clerical  help  had  to  be  secured  to  hanrlle 
the  incoming  subscriptions,  and  Oldsport  was  continu- 
ously on  the  road  gathering  up  advertising  for  what  re- 
mained of  the  season,  from  men  he  had  not  been  able  to 


reach  eariier.  Altogether,  things  were  going  well,  and 
the  outlook  made  the  ilay  of  Oldsport's  entrance  into 
proprietorship  appear  so  remote  that  Napoleon  ceased 
to  think  about  it. 

One  evening  when  the  two  were  talking,  after  Old- 
sport had  just  returned  from  a  trip,  the  latter  remarked: 
"  By  the  way.  Pop,  how  does  it  happen  that  you  never 
joined  the  Poultry  Breeders'  Association?" 

"Don't  think  much  of  that  organization,"  replied 
Napoleon,  shortly.  "It's  only  half  alive,  and  a  few  old 
fossils  who  think  themselves  fanciers  control  it." 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAM  COCK.   Front  view. 

"  Why  not  go  in  and  put  some  ginger  into  it  and 
control  it  yourself?  Make  the  Advertiser  the  official 
organ." 

"My  hands  are  pretty  full  now." 

"This  won't  take  much  time  or  thought  either  at 
present.  Of  course  you  can't  go  in  and  take  charge  off- 
hand, but  suppose  you  and  I  and  Matty  join.  Then 
you  and  I  attend  the  next  meeting  and  show  our  un- 
selfish interest  in  it  and  get  acquainted  with  everyone. 
All  the  other  papers  are  knocking  the  organization.  Let 
the  Advertiser  take  its  side.' ' 

"  Whose  idea  is  this?  "  asked  Napoleon,  suspiciously. 
' '  My  own,  of  course. ' ' 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  get  interested  in  it?  " 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAM  COCK.    Rear  view. 

"I  hardly  know.  Mostly,  I  think,  because  nearly 
everyone  is  abusing  it.  My  disposition  is  to  help  the 
under  dog." 

"  Who  have  you  heard  talk  about  it?" 

"  Better  ask  who  haven't  I  heard  talk  about  it.  The 
kickers  are  lesion. 

"  But  there  must  have  been  someone  in  particular." 

"  But  there  wasn't — not  that  I  can  remember.  What 
are  you  so  suspicious  about?   Got  it  into  your  head 


that  someone  wants  to  use  you  and  the  Adrtrtisa-  to  help 
along  his  ambitions?" 

"  I'ossibly;  my  experience  is  that  there  is  always  a 
nigger  in  the  wood  i)ile." 

"There  is  in  this  case,  but  the  nigger  is  your  own, 
and  you  don't  need  to  announce  the  fact.  I  tell  you  it 
will  be  good  advertising  and  good  policy  for  you  to  come 
put  in  supi)ort  of  the  association.  With  a  little  boosting 
It  will  grow  and  become  a  good  thing  and  we  —  you  will 
get  all  the  credit." 

"But  I've  knocked  the  thing  liarder  than  anyone, 
and  on  what  grounds  can  I  take  up  its  defense  now?" 

"I  didn't  suppose  you  could  be  so  dense  when  your 
own  interests  could  be  l)enefitted,"  replied  OldsjjoH. 
"  Come  out  as  a  reformer,  not  a  rampant  radical,  but  a 
disinterested  publisher  working  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 
Just  suggest  what  the  association  might  accomplish  with 
a  little  reformation.  You  know  how  after  you  get  the 
idea.  Make  yourself  and  the  .1  dyer^wer  the  head  push- 
ers for  progress. ' ' 

Napoleon  shook  his  head.  "My  hands  are  pretty  full 
now,  and  I  don't  care  to  get  mixed  up  with  the  bunch 
that  is  running  the  association;  they  are  not  my  kind." 

''Of  course  they  are  not.  They  are  all  poultry  fanciers, 
which  you  are  not.  Most  of  them  are  sports,  which  you 
couldn't  be  if  you  tried.  The  majority  of  them  will  pass 
as  gentlemen — " 

"Why  do  you  stop?  If  you  think  that  I  wouldn't 
pass  as  a  gentleman  why  do.i't  you  say  so?" 

"I  was  thinking  that  you  could  make  quite  a  bluff  at 
il^  if  you'd  try,"  replied  Oldsport,  serenely. 

"Well,  I've  no  ambition  to  pass  as  a  gentleman — 
among  them.  I'm  in  this  business  for  what  there  is  in 
it.    I  can't  see  anything  in  your  idea— not  for  me." 

"There's  a  good  chance  to  run  the  association  to  suit 
yourself — in  your  interest,  if  you  want  to  make  it  that." 

"How?" 

"Oh,  I'm  not  going  into  particulars.  In  fact,  I 
haven't  thought  that  out.  What  I  know  is  that  wher- 
ever there  is  an  organization,  for  whatever  purpose, 
there  is  a  chance  for  someone  to  work  it  and  to  benefit 
by  it.  That's  a  general  fact.  The  proofs  of  it  are  every- 
where. The  first  thing  is  to  get  control  of  the  associa- 
tion; then  the  bigger  it  grows  the  larger  your  opportu- 
nities. What's  the  use  of  worrying  beforehand  about 
just  the  use  you  will  make  of  it?  If  someone  should 
offer  you  a  valuable  property  you  had  no  use  for  on  con- 
dition that  you  do  a  few  easy  stunts  to  establish  your- 
self in  possession,  you  wouldn't  stop  to  consider  what 
you  were  going  to  do  with  the  property  after  you  got  it. 
Not  much!  You'd  go  after  it  hot  foot;  and  after  you 
got  it  you'd  look  around  to  see  how  you  could  make  the 
most  of  it.    Same  here.    Think  it  over." 

"  Let  it  go  until  you  get  the  paper,"  sneered  Napo- 
leon. "Then  you  can  carry  out  any  fool  policy  you 
like." 

The  matter  was  dropped  at  the  time,  but  when  the 
P.  B.  A.  met  at  one  of  the  early  shows  the  next  winter. 
Napoleon  happened  to  be  at  that  show.  He  was  careful 
to  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  there  to  report  the  show, 
and  intimated  quite  plainly  —  as  he  had  on  numerous 
other  occasions  —  that  the  proceedings  of  the  P.  B.  A. 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  attention 
of  a  busy  and  serious  minded  poultry  journalist.  But 
ever  while  thus  disparaging  the  organization,  he  devel- 
oped a  remarkable  fondness  for  the  society  of  a  few  of 
the  men  most  prominent  in  it,  and  when  the  hour 
arrived  for  the  meeting,  he,  by  pure  chance,  was  near 
the  place,  and  with  a  very  slight  show  of  hesitation  on 
the  plea  of  lack  of  time,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
secretary  to  "  come  in  and  see  what  we  are  doing."  In 
the  meeting,  Lditor  Moneychaser  showed  such  an  inter- 
ested attention  in  every  stage  of  the  proceedings,  that 
when  a  suitable  opportunity  came,  someone  arose  and 
suggested  that  the  meeting  ask  him  to  express  his 
opinion  on  the  matter  under  consideration.  His  re- 
marks were  received  with  approval,  and,  as  the  proceed- 
ings were  somewhat  informal,  someone  suggested  that  a 
man  so  prominent  in  the  poultry  world,  and  so  plainly 
in  accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  ought 
to  be  a  member.  Then  someone  else  produced  an  appli- 
cation blank,  and  Napoleon— not  to  be  contrary— signed 
it,  and  was  promptly  made  a  full  fledged  member.  As 
the  meetings  were  never  very  largely  attended,  and  it 
was  customary  to  give  every  one  in  attendance  either  an 
ofiice  or  a  place  on  a  committee,  and  Napoleon  was 
really  the  most  distinguished  recruit  secured  for  a  long 
time,  he  was  elected  second  vice-president. 

(To  be  ContinueU). 
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Mr.  Edward  Brown. 

W JTPIOUT  any  design  on  our  part,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Edward 
Brown,  of  England,  liave  been  prominent  in 
this  and  a  few  recent  issues  of  F.-P.  When  we  pub- 
lished a  review  of  his  report  on  "  The  Poultry  Industry 
in  (iermany,"  we  could  not  know  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing it  would  come  occasion  to  comment  upon  his 
vnews  about  international  standards,  nor  when  we  pub- 
lished that  matter  did  we  anticipate  Mr.  Brown's  kind, 
yet  almost  hesitating  ofTer  to  furnish  us  an  advance  copy 
of  the  address  which,  as  president-elect,  he  was  to 
deliver  at  the  international  conference  in  London  in 
July.  We  have  no  occasion  to  apologize  for  the  coinci- 
dence which  makes  Mr.  Brown's  views  on  a  variety  of 
matters  known  to  our  readers  at  about  the  same  time, 
but  the  occasion  makes  a  fitting  opportunity  to  say  some 
things  about  the  personality  and  work  of  a  man  who, 
more  than  any  other  of  his  time,  has  filled  the  role  of  a 
poultry  missionary. 

Among  many  enjoyable  visits  to  poultrymen  and  poul- 
try districts  which  the  editor  of  this  paper  has  made  in 
company  with  others,  there  is  none  he  recalls  with  more 
pleasure  than  a  two  days  trip  to  the  Little  Compton 
colony  poultry  farming  district  and  the  turkey  growing 
section  about  Westerly,  R.  I.,  in  which  his  companions 
were  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  Prof.  W.  R.  Graham,  of 
Guelph,  Ontario,  and  Prof.  J.  C.  Graham,  then  of  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College,  at  Ston-s,  but  now  at 
Hampton  Institute,  Va.  One  incident  which  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  writer's  mind  was  when  one 
of  the  others  asked  Mr.  Brown  whether,  having  seen 
America,  he  would  hke  to  live  here.  The  reply  was  in 
efiect:  "I  am  impressed  with  the  great  opportunities  in 
America,  and  were  I  a  young  man  they  would  appeal  to 
me  very  much;  but  at  my  age,  and  with  a  certain  pres- 
tige in  England  from  years  of  work  done  there,  which  I 
could  not  use  to  full  advantage  in  this  country,  England 
is  the  place  for  me. ' ' 

The  development  of  the  poultry  interests  of  his  country 
has  seemed  almost  a  religion  with  Mr.  Brown.  His  in- 
terest in  poultry  culture  everywhere  has  been  keen  and 
sympathetic.  He  has  shown  cordial  good  will  for  poul- 
try interests  everywhere,  but  in  studying  them  his  prime 
purpose  has  been  to  stimulate  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
to  produce  their  own  poultry  and  eggs  and  to  bring  to 
them  from  every  land  whatever  ideas  of  value  he  found 
in  his  travels.  Yet,  while  working  especially  for  the 
promotion  of  poultry  interests  at  home,  he  early  recog- 
nized the  advantages  to  poultry  keepers  of  all  lands  of 
conference  and  a  measure  of  co-operation  of  effort,  and 
has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  an  inter- 
national movement.  His  work  along  this  line,  his  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  instruction,  as  carried  on  for  a 
time  at  Reading,  England,  and  his  relation  to  the  pro- 
jected educational  work  of  the  government,  make  it 
eminently  fitting  that  he  should  be  chosen  to  head  the 
conference  of  instructors  and  investigators  in  poultry 
husbandry. 

As  to  a  Permanent  Home  for  the  A.  P.  A. 

FOLLOWING  the  publication  in  the  -i.  P.  A.  Bul- 
letin of  an  article  relating  to  establishing  perma- 
nent business  offices  for  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  sug- 
gesting a  plan  of  raising  money  for  a  building,  many 
papers  and  people  are  taking  up  the  matter  and  discuss- 
ing it  with  a  measure  of  approval  which  may  indicate 
widespread  interest  in  the  project.  Plow  far  this  interest 
iid  in  the  project  itself,  and  how  far  in  securing  the  build- 
ing for  some  certain  locaUty,  cannot  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. 

Among  the  various  agencies  at  work,  we  note  that  the 
Bufl'alo  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Club  is  sending  out  a  circu- 
lar with  postal  card  enclosed,  upon  which  card  the  re- 
cipient of  the  circular  is  requested  to  declare  his  vote 
for  Bufialo  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. In  the  circvilar  letter  sis  "convincing  reasons" 
for  voting  for  Buflalo  are  given.  Only  two  of  these  rea- 
sons happen  to  apply  peculiarly  to  Bufialo;  one  of  these 
is  subject  to  change,  and  the  other  is  purely  sentimental. 
We  imagine  that  most  people  who  receive  the  circular 
will  wait  to  hear  what  other  cities  have  to  say. 


AU  this  activity  strikes  us  as  premature.  The  fact 
that  the  business  of  the  association  overcrowds  the  ac- 
commodations at  the  home  of  the  secretary  is  not  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  immediately  deciding  upon  a  perma- 
nent headquarters  for  the  association  and  proceeding  to 
erect  a  building.  The  logical  thing  to  do  in  the  premises 
is  to  rent  suitable  quarters.  The  association  is  in  too 
chaotic  a  state  as  to  everything  relating  to  its  affairs  to 
make  a  building  project  advisable  at  this  time.  Again 
and  again  since  it  entered  upon  its  present  period  of  ex- 
pansion, and  by  scores  of  individuals,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  under  its  present  policies  it  is  headed  toward 
bankruptcy. 

If  anyone  has  ever  answered  or  attempted  to  answer 
these  statements,  we  have  not  seen  it.  The  association, 
as  an  association,  does  not  consider  its  finances  as  a 
business  house  would.  The  principal  part  of  its  efforts 
consists  in  trying  to  remedy  past  mistakes  while  plunging 
heedlessly  into  fresh  blunders.  At  the  root  of  the 
trouble  are  two  individuals  whose  ill  advised  efforts  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  association  continuously 
result  in  situations  which  make  it  necessary  for  the  asso- 
ciation in  meetings,  and  many  members  and  officers  at 
other  times,  to  give  time  and  attention  to  troubles  that 
never  should  have  ©ccurred.  The  association  exhausts 
its  energies  over  trifles,  and  neglects  its  own  larger  in- 
terests. 

Next  Season's  Business. 

WITH  the  dull  season  of  the  spring  of  1910  over, 
those  interested  in  the  various  lines  of  poul- 
try trade  are  using  this  between  seasons 
period  of  quiet  to  study  the  outlook  for  the  coming  fall, 
winter,  and  spring.  There  are  some  who  take  a  view  of 
the  situation  which  seems  to  us  too  pessimistic.  Ix)ok- 
ing  at  conditions  as  they  exist  in  some  places  at  this 
time,  they  think  it  impossible  for  breeders  who  depend 
on  their  fancy  poultry  trade,  to  do  an  average  amount 
of  business  next  year,  and  so  they  expect  the  dullness  to 
continue.  One  forecaster,  considering  the  crop  of  fancy 
chickens  short,  figures  that  the  breeders  will  have  little 
stock  to  sell  this  winter,  and  so  will  have  to  depend  on 
sales  of  eggs  for  hatching  for  most  of  their  income,  and 
will  sell  eggs  too  freely,  with  the  result  that  next  year 
they  will  again  be  short  of  chickens,  and  another  sea- 
son may  pass  before  the  normal  state  of  affairs  is  restored. 

We  cannot  agree  with  this  view  because,  in  the  first 
place,  while  hatching  has  been  delayed,  and  it  is  not  yet 
apparent  what  the  crop  will  be,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
the  situation  at  present,  the  crop  of  standard  poultry 
will  be  an  average  crop,  but  will  be  a  little  late.  If 
events  show  that  this  is  correct,  and,  if  the  general 
business  conditions  next  winter  are  good,  it  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  poultry  breeders  will  do  about  the 
usual  amount  of  business  in  stock  next  winter.  It  may 
be  a  little  late,  because  the  young  stock  is — most  of  it — 
a  month  or  more  later  than  usual.  That  is  the  situation 
at  present,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  shorten  the  supply 
of  salable  young  birds  in  the  early  part  of  the  season. 
But  we  can  see  how,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  the 
late  hatched  stock  of  such  breeds  as  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red,  Orpington,  Leghorn, 
Minorca,  etc.,  may  be  as  well  developed  by  January  as 
usual. 

To  many  breeders  who  have  been  accustomed  to  tax 
their  capacity  to  the  utmost,  a  short  crop  will  be  a  bless- 
ing, for  their  stock  will  have  more  room,  better  care, 
grow  faster,  develop  better,  and,  except  that  they  will 
not  be  ready  to  fill  the  earliest  orders,  they  will  be  in  a 
better  position  for  others,  and  may  get  more  from  the 
crop  than  ever  before.  Even  among  old  poultry  keepers, 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  crop  every  year  is  late 
is  not  as  well  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  The  majority 
of  breeders  sell  eggs  too  close  from  their  best  stock  dur- 
ing the  hatching  season,  and  hatch  a  large  part  of  their 
own  chicks  late.  According  to  all  reports,  most  breeders 
have  had  a  lighter  egg  trade  than  usual  this  past  season. 
That  should  mean  that  they  have  more  chicks  from  their 
best  matings  for  themselves,  and  that  the  additional 
number  of  these  is  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  usual. 

A  great  deal  of  delay  in  filling  orders  for  stock  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  birds  mature 
enough  to  ship.    The  writer  has  often  been  on  large 


plants  in  December  when  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
a  cockerel  for  immediate  shipment,  although  there  were 
plenty  that  would  be  ready  in  two  or  three  weeks. 
What  retards  the  development  of  young  stock  most  in 
the  early  part  of  the  winter  is  overcrowding,  and  it 
especially  aflects  the  cockerels.  Mention  was  made  in 
this  paper  about  a  year  ago  of  a  duck  farm  where,  when 
they  planned  one  year  to  reduce  the  output  and  take  the 
work  a  little  easy  for  that  year,  they  actually  grew  more 
ducks  than  ever  before,  and  made  more  money  on  them 
because  the  losses  were  lighter  at  every  stage  of  produc- 
tion. 

The  crop  may,  before  the  end  of  the  winter,  average 
as  well  as  usual.  If  it  should  be  short,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  higher  prices  on  the  ordinary  grades  of  ex- 
hibition and  Ijreeding  stock,  or  else  to  a  freer  movement 
of  this  class  of  goods.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  general  overproduction  of  fowls  of  this  quality.  Some 
breeders  have  I»een  able  to  sell  all  they  had  to  advant- 
age, but  many  have  not.  We  beUeve  that  the  crop  of 
standard  bred  fowls  could  go  twenty-five  or  thirty  per 
cent  below  the  average  of  recent  years,  and  still  sell  for 
as  much  as,  or  even  more,  than  the  .average  crop. 

A  point  which  troubles  some  of  those  who  study  tlie 
situation  is  that  the  slowness  of  collections  for  advertis- 
ing, shows  that  many  breeders  are  very  hard  up  for 
money.  A  part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  they  con- 
tracted ^last  year  for  more  advertising  than  usual,  ex- 
pecting an  increase  of  business.  It  is  argued  that  these 
breeders  will  cut  down  their  advertising  next  year,  and 
that  this  will  seriously  reduce  the  business  of  the  poul- 
try papers  as  well  as  the  business  of  the  breeders.  The 
situation  is  described  as  in  a  sense  a  climax  of  the  tre- 
mendous efforts  of  some  of  the  poultry  papers  to  secure 
large  amounts  of  advertising,  and  the  enormous  sized 
papers  that  were  published  last  winter  and  spring,  made 
necessary  by  this  great  volume  of  advertising.  There  is 
a  great  deal  in  this  \'iew,  but  not  as  much  as  appears  at 
first  glance.  Those  who  have  over-advertised  must  re- 
duce the  volume  of  their  advertising,  but  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  only  way  to  do  a  poultry  business  of  any 
importance  is  to  advertise — and  advertise  well.  Unless 
a  breeder  proposes  to  quit  the  business  he  must  carry  a 
good  line  of  advertising.  It  is  a  necessary  expense  which 
must  be  met.  He  may  reduce  the  cost  of  his  advertising 
to  what  his  stock  and  prospects  fully  warrant,  and  be 
more  conservative  in  liis  advertising,  but  there  will 
always  be  advertising  enough  to  keep  a  good  many 
poultry  journals  supplied.  The  man  who  wants  to  sell 
poultry  must  practice  his  closest  economies  in  other 
directions. 

Two  other  phases  of  the  situation  also  must  be  con- 
sidered. The  smaller  sales  of  eggs  tliis  spring  are  likely 
to  be  followed  by  a  greater  demand  for  stock  birds  and 
exhibition  birds  next  fall  and  winter.  The  trade  is  too 
large,  and  has  too  much  momentum  to  be  seriously 
checked.  Again,  prices  of  market  eggs  and  poultry  rule 
high,  and  may  go  higher,  furnishing  greater  induce- 
ments to  people  to  go  into  poultry  keeping  or  to  increase 
operations  in  this  line.  People  must  have  eggs  and 
poultry.  They  must  also  have  recreation  —  as  much  in 
hard  times  as  in  prosperity.  Breeding  high  class  poul- 
try is  one  of  the  sanest  forms  of  recreation,  and,  when 
judiciously  managed,  one  of  the  least  expensive. 

All  things  considered,  while  the  situation  at  present 
has  some  discouraging  aspects,  the  outlook  is  far  from 
gloomy. 

Growing  More  Poultry. 

THERE  has  just  been  issued  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  an  abstract  of  the  complete  statistics  for 
hve  stock,  as  taken  in  the  thirteenth  census.  The 
numbers  and  values  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds  in  1900 
and  1910,  are  compared,  and  the  percentages  of  increase 
stated.  The  statistics  show  60.1  per  cent  increase  for  all 
kinds  of  five  stock;  59.8  percent  increase  for  domestic 
animals;  80.2  per  cent  increase  for  poultry.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  figures  do  not  include  poultry  not  on 
farms,  for  they  include  much  other  stock  not  on  farms, 
and  the  amount  of  poultry  not  included  in  the  returns 
is  enormous. 

However,  the  figures  do  show  that  the  production  of 
poultry  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
other  kinds  of  hve  stock.  Beef  cattle  show  a  decrease 
for  the  ten  years,  a  fact  which  seems  to  bear  out  the 
claim  of  the  packers,  that  the  high  cost  of  meat  is  due 
to  a  shortage. 
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Scratch ings  from  the  Litter  of  Our 
Exchange  Table. 


AT  AN  early  stage  of  the  miscella- 
neous discussion  of  the  subject  of 
international  standards,  I  criticised 
a  statement  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Elking- 
ton  in  regard  to  priin-iplet;  at  stake  which 
the  British  fancier  could  not  or  would  not 
yield.  I  took  the  position  that  there  were 
no  principle)^  at  stake.  Mr.  Elkington  then 
said  that  I  had  his  statement  wrong — that 
he  did  not  say  "principles."  While  I 
felt  quite  certain  that  I  had  not  misquoted 
him,  I  was  too  busy  to  look  the  matter 
up,  and  anyway,  I  thought  that  if  he 
didn't  mean  principles,  even  if  he  should 
have  said  it,  there  was  no  occasion  to  dis- 
cuss the  point  further.  The  occasion  for 
mentioning  it  now  is  that  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  Elkington,  in  Poultry,  (England),  for 
June  7,  he  uses  the  term  "  principle"  as, 
according  to  my  recollection,  and  my  un- 
derstanding at  the  time,  he  used  it  in  the 
instance  when  I  critised  it. 

In  this  case,  again  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  international  standards,  he  says: 
"  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  so 
much  in  regard  to  the  wording  of  the 
standards  that  British  and  American  fan- 
ciers differ.  The  real  difference  is  in  prin- 
ciple, and  anyone  who  reads  the  Ameri- 
can papers  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  very  strong  feeling  in  that  country 
against  what  they  call  breeding  for  feather 
properties."  And  farther  on,  "  I  trust  I 
have  made  it  clear  that  British  and  Amer- 
ican fanciers  differ  first  of  all  upon  fun- 
damental principles." 

Of  course  I  noted  that  repetition  with 
interest.  In  the  June  VI  issue  of  Feathered 
Life,  (England),  to  which  Mr.  Elkington 
is  also  a  regular  contributor,  I  noted  with 
amused  amazement  some  more  comments 
on  my  criticisms  of  his  ideas  about  Eng- 
lish laying  strains,  in  which  he  appears  to 
be  rapidly  backing  away  from  his  former 
position  and  arguing  for  "  a  common 
sense  medium"  type  of  fowl  as  the  great 
layer.  Here  he  declares  that  he  did  not 
mean  "skinny,  undersized  stock"  when 
he  described  the  modern  English  egg 
strains. 

But  here  is  what  he  said,  as  I  quoted 
and  criticised  in  F.  -P.  for  March :  ' '  While 
the  fancier  in  one  direction  is  collecting 
all  the  avoirdupois  he  can  lay  hands  on, 
the  hea^^?  laying  specialist  in  the  other  di- 
rection is  getting  rid  of  every  ounce  of  su- 
perfluous bone  and  flesh.  He  is  producing 
a  race  of  lean,  hardy,  businesslike  hens 
that  are  as  different  from  the  fancy  birds 
as  a  race  horse  is  from  an  exhibition 
shire."  That  is  what  he  said  a  few 
months  ago.  Now  he  says:  "I  would  not 
champion  the  smallest  birds  of  the  flock, 
but  rather  those  of  a  handy  medium  size, 
well  developed,  but  not  overdeveloped, 
with  frames  large  enough  to  contain  the 
necessary  machinery,  and  well  fleshed, 
but  not  fleshy. ' ' 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Elkington  also 
explains  what  he  understands  me  to  mean 
by  ' '  the  best  grown  and  best  developed 
birds,"  thus:  "By  the  best  developed 
birds,  I  take  him  to  mean  the  birds  that 
keep  on  growing  longest  and  attain  the 
greatest  size. ' '  But  why  should  he  take 
it  that  way?  Would  it  not  be  reasonable 
to  assume  that  if  such  had  been  my  mean- 
ing, I  w^ould  have  said  "the  slowest  grow- 
ing and  largest  birds?"  Best  does  not 
necessarily  mean  biggest.  In  the  ordin- 
ary flock  of  any  breed  having  standard 
weight  in  this  country,  the  largest  half  of 
the  birds  will  rarely  average  standard 


weight,  while  the  others  will  run  away 
below  it.  When  poultrymen  in  this 
country  say  that  a  bird  is  well  grown, 
they  mean  that  it  has  been  thrifty,  fully 
nourished,  has  grown  without  check  from 
hatching  to  maturity,  and  has  made  full 
normal  average  size  of  the  stock  to  which 
it  belongs  by  the  time  (in  case  of  a  hen) 
it  reaches  laying  maturity.  When  the 
diSerence  between  Mr.  Elkington  and  I, 
in  regard  to  the  influence  of  size  on  egg 
production,  is  analyzed,  it  simmers  down 
to  this:  He  maintains  that  small  hens 
are  the  best  layers.  I  maintain  that  size 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  laying 
capacity,  although,  as  I  have  said  hun- 
dreds of  times,  most  people  will  get  most 
eggs  from  the  smaller  hens,  if  those  be  of 
a  lean  type.  The  real  question  is  not 
what  the  hen  can  do,  but  what  the  poul- 
try keeper  can  do. 

Another  thing  that  amuses  me  is  to  ob- 
serve that,  while  Mr.  Elkington  is  coming 
back  to  a  happy  medium  in  laying  types, 
he  still  clings  to  his  ideas  about  the  in- 
compatibility of  fancy  and  utility,  and 
seems  to  think  he  has  annihilated  me  by 
quoting  this  from  Mr.  S.  B.  Twining' s 
' '  Poifltry  Truths :  "  '  'The  poultry  busi- 
ness is  divided  into  two  branches  —  the 
fancy  or  show,  and  the  utility  or  market. 
Many  breeders  of  the  fancy  endeavor  to 
combine  utility  and  fancy  in  the  same 
birds,  and  they  claim  to  have  accom- 
plished the  fact.  We  have  visited  many 
plants,  but  have  never  seen  this  claim 
substantiated.  In  fact,  the  advocates  of 
the  combined  fancy-utility  birds  are  fast 
losing  grov.nd.  You  can  breed  utility 
birds  of  quality,  but  you  cannot  breed 
fancy-utility  birds  any  more  than  you  can 
breed  draft  horses  and  race  horses  from 
the  same  stock." 

Mr.  Elkington  overlooks  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  statement  of  a  man  who  has 
a  particular  kind  of  stock  to  sell.  I  think 
it  altogether  probable  that  I  have  visited 
as  many  poultry  farms  as  Mr.  Twining 
has,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man 
visiting  very  many  fancy  plants  without 
finding  a  good  proportion  of  birds  that 
combine  utility  and  fancy  in  high  degree. 
When  Mr.  Elkington  comes  over  here  I'll 
take  him  around  to  some  exclusive  utility 
plants  and  some  of  the  others,  and  he  can 
draw  his  own  conclusions.  I  do  not  say 
that  all  fancy  stock  is  good  utility  stock, 
but  I  do  know  that  many  of  the  best  ex- 
hibition birds  in  this  country  are  unsur- 
passed by  any  utility  stock  of  their  kind 
for  meat  or  eggs.  The  question  of  how 
far  these  or  any  other  qualities  may  be 
combined  in  highest  degree  is  simply  a 
question  of  closeness  of  culling  and  selec- 
tion— unless  we  get  into  characters  where 
fancy  has  pushed  development  to  limits 
not  only  incompatible  with  utility,  but 
detrimental  to  the  race. 

Says  the  Poultry  Index:  "During  June, 
July,  and  August  the  average  poultry 
magazine  pulls  in  its  free  list,  trims  down 
its  page,  and  sits  tight  aa  it  proclaims  to 
the  world,  'lo,  this  is  the  dull  season; 
hence,  watch  me  improve  it  by  going  to 
sleep.'  And  it  does  go  to  sleep  like  a 
hibernating  animal.  The  poultry  adver- 
tiser does  the  same  thing,  largely,  we  be- 
lieve, because  of  the  attitude  of  the  pub- 
lisher, and  the  poultryman  accepts  the 
lead,  and  the  result  is  apparent  to  all,  a 
stagnation  in  the  business  that  is  well 
nigh  fatal  to  many  ambitious  hopes,  and 


positively  disastrous  to  hopes  of  profit  to 
even  the  oldest  established  and  best  in 
the  business. 

"  The  attitude  of  the  poultry  press,  the 
advertisers,  and  even  the  poultrymen 
themselves,  it  seems  to  the  Index,  is  quite 
remarkable.  We  are  near  the  close  of  the 
Index's  first  year. ' ' 

I  quote  the  last  sentence  and  put  it  in 
italics  because  it  explains  why  tlie  Inde.r 
does  not  yet  understand  the  true  relations 
of  the  various  parties  interested  to  the 
dull  season.  Following  what  we  have 
quoted,  the  Index  tells  how,  with  judg- 
ment and  foresight  beyond  that  of  others, 
it  has  mapped  out  the  plan  of  campaign 
which,  it  believes,  will  eliminate  the  dull 
season  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  and  how 
the  first  results  indicate  that  its  plan  is 
good.  Yet  the  fact  that  the  general  situ- 
ation is  what  it  is,  might  well  make  the 
Index  man  hesitate  to  exploit  his  ideas  in 
advance.  What  journalist  or  breeder  has 
not  had  at  some  time  in  the  early  stages 
of  his  association  with  this  work,  an  idea 
that  he  could  infuse  life  into  the  dull  sea- 
son, and  draw  [iroflts  from  it  accordingly? 

I  remember  one  man  in  particular  who 
came  into  the  office  one  day  with  an  ad. 
that  would  cost  him  about  forty  dollars 
for  one  insertion.  Before  giving  it  to  the 
advertising  man  he  brought  it  to  me  to 
ask  my  opinion  about  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment contained  in  it.  After  giving  him 
the  information  he  wanted,  I  said :  Now 
let  me  give  you  a  little  advice  you  have 
not  asked,  and  may  not  want.  You  are 
undertaking  to  force  sales  of  stock  out 
of  season.  From  the  breeders'  point  of 
view,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  to  dispose 
of  the  class  of  stock  it  really  does  not  pay 
him  to  carry  until  it  is  called  for,  but,  as 
a  rule,  you  cannot  sell  a  man  anything 
until  he  wants  it.  We  sell  advertising 
space,  and  would  like  to  have  a  lot  of 
orders  like  this  in  the  dull  season,  but  to 
take  money  from  a  man  for  that  ad.,  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  is  like  robbing  him. 
When  I  was  new  in  the  business  of  selling 
poultry,  I  thought  I  could  charm  people 
into  buying  early  in  the  fall.  It  cost  me 
a  nice  sum  of  good  money  to  find  out  I 
was  mistaken,  but  I  give  you  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  free.  I've  seen  many 
others  try  it,  always  with  the  same  re- 
sult. Save  your  money  to  use  when  it 
will  do  you  good."  But  he  thought  that 
he  could  turn  the  trick,  and  the  ad.  went 
in.  Some  months  afterwards  I  asked  him 
what  the  sales  from  that  ad.  amounted 
to.  He  would  not  tell  me  the  exact 
amount,  but  admitted  that  the  gross  sales 
were  less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  ad.,  and  that  he  had  had  all  he 
wanted  of  tryuig  to  secure  trade  out  of 
season. 


American  Bantam  Association. 


The  American  Bantan  Association  has 
voted  to  meet  at  the  Palace  Show,  New 
York  City,  December  :i—7,  ]!)12,  This 
will  be  the  twentieth  annual  exhibition  of 
this  association,  and  breeders  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  planning  to  at- 
tend. Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  a 
state  cup  ofTered  for  every  state.  Many 
individual  breeders  are  ofl'ering  cups  and 
specials.  The  judges  will  be  designated  by 
the  association. 


Did  as  Told. 


"Mary,  where  is  that  chicken  pie  I 
told  you  to  heat  up  for  me?  " 

"  W'ell,  mum,  you  told  me  to  heat  it 
up,  and  I  'ave  heaten  it  up."— Exchange. 


S.  C.  WHITE  and  BL  ORPINGTONS 

Wi-  have  a  fi'W  pens  of  cxcepllonal  valiir  In  IidIIi 
varieties  to  close  out  this  iiioritli  at  *10.()l)  a  i>fii. 
.Stoek  worth  double.    Sent  on  approval. 
Dr.  GKO.  B.  EWWAKDS.  Liicuyville,  Pa. 


White  Orpingtons. 

Kellerstrass,  Cook,  I'lillo  aii<l  Owen  Farms  strains. 
Choice  heuH,  pullets,  cocks  and  cockerels,  ♦3.IH. 
^.W),  ir,.m  each.         .JOHN  H.  UII.STIN, 
Viola  White  OrpiuKtoii  Furiii,  Monsey,  N.  V. 


Woodcrest  Partridge  WyandoUes 

(Miaiiiijlons  of  liniUiii.  I'r.ivld.-ncc  ami  U,.r,e»ler. 
You'll  need  IhlM  Ijlood  to  will  uext  winter. 

PiHAS  H  Wnnn  ''^  St«t<--  Mutual  Bulldlnsr, 
UIIHO.    n.    IIUUUi  Worcester.  Mass. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES 

(^reedind         RALPH-  WOODWARD 
Exhibition  Stock-  Box  A  G RAFTON .  M/\f->S. 


BUFF  WYANDOTTE  BARGAINS. 

Splendid  breeders  and  winners  at  Madlsou  .Sciuarc 
Garden  and  Bostou  shows  sold  now.  YounK  stock 
after  October  1st. 

Dr.  N.  AV.  .SANBOUN,  K  .•!24,  Holden.  MasK. 


Conecrest  White  Rocks 

Kxliibition  .-iikI  I  tilitj — Stoek.  Ktts,  Chicks 
Write  now  I'or  i'ataloeue  Y. 

Conecrest,   Moodus,  Connecticut. 


it 


Ideal"  Trap  Nests 

are  practical  for  VOI  .    Cireuhirs  tree. 
FK.VNK  WEI.I.CO.^IK,  Varuioiitli,  .llaiiie. 


l/POULTftV  \ 
AND 
1  WATCM  , 


PEARL  Grit 


Not  an  Expense,  a 
Money  Maker 

Repays  its  i  nsi  over  and  over  In  bigger, 
fhejiUliier,  belter  laying  fowlB.  t;rlt 
that  13  more  than  grit.  Aids  digestion, 
gives  appetite,  supplies  egg  »heIl,hone 
and  feather  material.  .Send  for  booklet. 

OHIO  MARBLE  C'O.UI>ANV 
76S  H.  Cleveland  Htreet,  I'ltiua,  UliU 


PRINTING 
For  Poultrymen  a  Specialty 
Costa  nothing  to  send  your  copy  and 
get  an  estimate.  Lowest  prices.  Free 
use  of  cuts.   Samples  If  desired. 
VIKING  PRESS, 

299  Mnrcinal  St..  EAST  BOSTON.  MASS. 


i9663J 


SAMPLES  FREE 

Scodokm*  oo  p<'itkl  now  tor  frre  aftmplM 
of  moftcoroplet*  lino  of  hlRheit  qumllty  bmili 
I  Smith  Spaled    foreverj  uie.  Or  order  do»  from  tblB  adrwllMtntDt. 

  >•     Money  h^k  If  tou  wantlt.    SMITH  SEALED.    Died  by 

Amerlc»'i.  IpvIIdk  F»ncltra.    Pricti:  12,  mjc:  2 j.  fKW  ;60,  f  1 ;  / 
\<jO.  |1.W-6()''.  »'J.&0;  l'»0.|12.&');poitp«ld.    LEAI>KR  AD- 
'  JUHTAULE:  Smootheit,  moit  »ccure  fMt«Dli)K«Ter  luvu\^ 
Prices  t^prpald:  12,  16o;  26.  26c;  6u.  ¥>e;  ltHJ,C6o; 
2&i^.|l.W)-.  W/),|2.7.')ilOOO.$6  25.     f  »inpie«  of 
these  »nd  other  Btylei  Frw — •!»<>  floe  bookleU  / 
THE  KEYES-DAVIS  CO.,  Ltd.,  31fr«. 
Dept.  505«  Itadle  ^ 
Crt  ck,  Mich.       Leader  AdjostableJ 
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To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you -p!ease  them -and  help  us. 
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Education,  Experiment  and  Investigation. 

This  department  is  designed  to  keep  poultrymen  informed  of  what  is  being  done  in  educational,  experimental,  and  research  poultry  work. 
Mention  is  made  of  everything  of  interest  in  this  line,  and  abstracts  of  important  bulletins  and  reports  are  given.  The  editor  is  not  responsible  for 
statements  made  or  views  expressed  —  except  to  report  them  correctly  —  and  makes  no  comments  in  this  department  on  matters  mentioned  in  it. 
Matters  introduced  here,  which  seem  to  him  to  call  for  comment,  will  be  treated  elsewhere.  Readers  wishing  his  opinion  on  others  will  be 
answered  either  in  the  "  Editor's  Question  Box  "  or  in  a  special  article,  as  the  occasion  may  require. 
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South  American  Birds  for  North 
America. 

A  note  in  the  American  Breedern'  Maga- 
zine, by  a  correspondent  who  had  re- 
cently \nsited  Patagonia,  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  mentions  several  birds  of  that 
area  as  of  possible  value  for  introduction 
to  the  United  States.  The  first  mentioned 
is  the  rhea  or  South  American  ostrich. 
The  observations  of  this  man,  on  the 
adaptability  of  the  rhea  to  domestication, 
and  to  our  climate,  the  ease  of  introducing 
it  to  this  country,  do  not  impress  one  as 
the  views  of  one  who  understands  the 
subject.  He  suggests  that  "they  might 
afford  a  substitute  for  our  turkeys,"  and 
asserts  that  "there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  introducing  ostriches, 
since  their  eggs  could  be  sent  north,  mak- 
ing the  voyage  in  twenty-one  days, 
hatched  there  with  ease,  and  reared  more 
easily  than  turkey  chicks." 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  is  a  valu- 
able bird  for  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  if  it  is  to  be  introduced  here, 
it  must  be  by  bringing  in  stock,  not  eggs. 
No  apparent  grounds  exist  for  the  asser- 
tion that  it  could  be  reared  here  with  ease, 
and  its  value  for  food  purposes  is  highly 
questionable.  Certainly  it  would  not  take 
the  place  of  the  turkey. 

The  smaller  birds  mentioned  are: — "A 
little  bird  that  I  am  told  belongs  to  the 
ostrich  family,  the  perdice.  It  is  larger 
than  our  quail,  j)erhaps  twice  as  large, 
with  a  longer  neck.  It  runs,  and  seldom 
flies.  It  is  very  neat  and  pretty,  and  is  a 
very  favorite  game  bird.  It  is  often  caught 
by  riding  it  down  and  snaring  it  with  a 
noose  at  the  end  of  a  stick."  Another 
larger  bird,  name  not  known,  that  flies 
like  a  partridge,  is  mentioned.  The  per- 
dice looks,  on  the  brief  description  given, 
a  more  promising  candidate  for  our  favor 
than  the  other,  though  as  to  all  birds, 
animals  and  plants  of  foreign  origin,  the 
practical  question  which  in  the  end  deter- 
mines their  place  here,  is  whether  they 
serve  us  better  than  those  we  have.  In 
general,  it  is  more  profitable  to  devote 
attention  to  increasing  the  production  of 
the  most  useful  domesticated  things,  than 
to  the  preservation  of  less  valuable  ones. 

Raising  Belgian  Hares  and  Other  Rab= 
bits. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  496,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  a  brief  and  sane 
presentation  of  this  subject,  by  David  E. 
I^antz,  Assistant,  Bureau  of  Biological 
Survey.  Tlie  bulletin  is  said  to  have  been 
prepared  to  meet  requests  for  information 
which  are  coming  to  the  department  with 
an  increasing  frequency  that  denotes  a 
revival  of  interest  in  this  line  of  animal 
production.  The  Belgian  hare  boom  of 
two  decades  ago  is  credited  with  having 
had  a  bad  eflect  on  rabbit  growing  in  the 
I'nited  States. 

Hawks. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  497,  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  by  W.  L.  'Slc- 
Atee  and  F.  E.  L.  Beal,  Assistants,  Bio- 
loeical  Survey,  treata,  "Some  Common 
Game,  Aquatic  and  Rapacious  Birds  in 
Relation  to  Man."  The  bulletin  gives 
results  of  examination  of  stomachs  of 
various  numbers  of  birds  of  these  classes, 
taken  at  different  times  and  places,  to 
determine  their  diet.  Its  principal  interest 
to  poultry  keepers  is  in  its  remarks  on 
hawks  and  owls.  Cooper's  hawk,  the 
sharp-shinned  hawk,  and  the  goshawk 
are  condemned  as  "the  determineti  foes 
of  poultry."  The  long-eared  owl  is  said 
to  live  principally  on  meadow  mice. 

The  Origin  of  the  Domestic  Fowl. 

For  a  good  many  years  after  I  became 
interested  in  the  study  of  matters  relating 
to  poultry,  I  accepted  the  commonly  au- 
thorized view  that  the  domestic  fowl  was 
descended  from  the  jungle  fowl  of  India. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  us  have  to  take 
the  most  of  our  \-iews  on  all  kinds  of 


matters  on  what  appears  to  l>e  the  best 
authority,  or  on  the  fact  that  a  view 
seems  to  be  generally  accepted.  But  the 
more  I  studied  the  different  breeds  and 
varieties  of  fowls,  and  matters  relating  to 
their  evolution,  the  less  confidence  I  felt 
in  the  correctness  of  the  authorized  ver- 
sion of  the  origin  of  domestic  fowls,  and 
after  reading  of  the  experiences  of  fan- 
ciers in  India,  who  tried  breeding  jungle 
fowls  in  domestication  with  domestic 
fowls,  I  concluded  that  it  was  much  more 
likely  that  the  jungle  fowls  were  feral, 
that  is,  domestic  stock  run  wild,  than 
that  they  were  indigenous  wild  stock. 

The  point  that  impressed  me  most  in 
the  experiences  of  those  making  breeding 
experiments  with  jungle  fowl  was  their 
extreme  shyness  and  wildness.  From  the 
statements  made  it  would  appear  that  the 
jungle  fowls  in  captivity  were  much  shyer 
and  wilder  than  any  of  the  small  land 
birds,  as  quail,  partridge,  prairie  chicken, 
etc. ,  that  are  sometimes  bred  in  capti\ity. 
It  seemed  to  me  highly  improbable  that 
primitive  man  ever  undertook  persistently 
to  domesticate  birds  so  reluctant  to  be- 
come domesticated. 

Another  thing  that  strongly  influenced 
my  opinion  was  that  the  jungle  fowls  I 
have  seen  always  impressed  me  as  an  ab- 
normal, degenerate  race — just  as  bantams 
do.  So  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
not  derived  from  domestic  stock,  the 
jungle  fowls  were  degenerate  races  of  the 
original  stock,  and  not  the  same  type  as 
the  original.  The  extreme  wildness  of 
jungle  fowl  seemed  to  me  to  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  on  either  supposition.  If  we 
suppose  that  they  are  a  remnant  of  the 
wild  race  it  may  be  explained  by  the  sur- 
vival of  the  smallest  and  wildest.  If  we 
suppose  them  a  feral  race,  their  wildness 
may  be  explained  in  accordance  with  a 
somewhat  common  observation  that  do- 
mestic animals  escaping  to  wild  life  are 
often  less  docile  when  retaken  than  are 
wild  creatures  when  first  brought  into 
domestication.  They  show  an  outlaw  dis- 
position. 

Holding  this  view  of  the  relation  of  the 
jungle  fowl  to  our  domestic  races,  I  was 
attracted  by  a  reference  in  the  Experi- 
mental Record  to  an  article  on  the  "  Pre- 
historic Origin  of  the  Common  Fowl," 
by  F.  J.  Stubbs  and  A.  J.  Rowe,  in  the 
Zoologist,  (London),  Jan.  1-5,  1912,  and 
looked  up  that  article. 

The  article  is  a  report  on  an  examina- 
tion of  all  material  available  for  the  pur- 
pose, literature,  ancient  coins  and  in- 
scriptions, etc.,  to  ascertain  what  might 
be  learned  of  the  origin  of  the  fowl.  As 
a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  authors 
say:  "The  material  at  our  disposal  en- 
ables us  to  say  that  about  the  seventh 
century,  B.  C,  (when,  for  all  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  India  was  not  in  direct 
communication  with  other  nations),  the 
common  fowl  was  well  known  from  the 
Atlantic  through  Sardinia,  Italy,  Sicily, 
the  whole  of  Northern  Africa.  Phenicia, 
Mesopotamia,  Persia,  China,  (it  reached 
China  first  in  1400,  B.  C),  and  Japan. 
*  *  *  One  thing  is  clear,  however,  seven 
thousand  years  ago  the  fowl  was  known 
in  Mesopotamia,  yet  it  did  not  reach 
China  until  four  thousand  seven  hundred 
years  after  this  date,  and  is  not  known  in 
India  until  many  centuries  afterwards. 
"We  think  this  huge  gap  of  time  disposes 
at  once  of  the  theory  of  an  Indian  origin 
for  the  bird.  The  actual  evidence  for  the 
ornithological  view  of  today  that  the  fowl 
originated  in  India  is  extraordinarily 
flimsy,  and,  on  analysis,  in  no  way  con- 
vincing. The  main  point  seems  to  be 
that  it  is  found  in  Eastern  India  in  a 
thoroughly  wild  state,  but  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  the  question  of  it  being  feral 
in  these  places  has  not  even  been  men- 
tioned by  ornithologists.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  perfectly  wild 
Gallus  bankiva  exist  in  many  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  parts  of  the  world  where 


their  origin  can  \>e  traced  back  to  recent 
introduction.  After  a  few  generations  at 
liberty,  the  bird  becomes  perfectly  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  jungle  fowl  of  India. 
Some  naturalists  have  laid  undue  stress 
on  the  different  voices  of  these  feral  birds, 
but  it  would  be  unwise  to  build  too  much 
on  this,  for  many  years  ago  Captain  W. 
Allen  (Narr.  Niger  Ex.  II.  p.  4i')  de- 
scribed how  the  birds  introduced  by  ship- 
wreck to  an  Island  off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  and  become  quite  wild,  had  'a 
cry  quite  diSerent  to  that  of  the  domestic 
fowl.'  *  *  *  We  conclude  by  repeating 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  the 
slightest  scrap  of  proof  that  the  common 
fowl  originated  in  India,  and  we  bring 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  present  in 
Babylonia  in  the  fiftieth  century,  B.  C. ; 
that  it  was  introduced  to  Egypt  about 
B.  C.  4600,  and  to  the  Mediterranean 
countries  from  Mesopotamia  at  some  un- 
kno'WTi  but  very  early  date.  The  e\idence 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  bird  was  in- 
troduced to  India  by  invaders,  a  race 
known  as  Dra\-idians,  from  the  northwest 
at  an  unknown  date,  and  that  the  species 
is  now  feral  there,  exactly  as  it  is  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world.  *  ♦  ♦  AVe  are 
safe  in  assuming  that  the  original  wild 
stock  is  long  extinct,  as  we  know  is  the 
case  with  the  horse,  camel,  wheat,  cherry, 
and  many  other  forms  of  life.  Yet  we 
know  that  both  the  horse  and  the  camel 
are  to  be  found  perfectly  wild  in  countries 
to  which  they  are  certainly  not  indigen- 
ous. The  horse  is  wild  in  Australia  and 
America,  descended  from  animals  escaped 
from  European  colonists,  and,  as  3Ir. 
Abel  Chapman  has  described  (in  his 
'Wild  Spain' )  the  camel  may  even  be 
found  wild  in  Europe  on  the  marismas  of 
Spain." 


Poultry  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair. 

The  premiu  -a  lists  of  the  great  Illinois 
State  Fair,  to  be  held  in  Springfield,  111.. 
October  4th  to  12th  inclusive,  are  now 
ready  for  distribution,  and  we  want  every 
poultry  fancier  to  have  one.  Premiums 
amounting  to  over  -S7o  are  being  offered, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  poultry  attrac- 
tions, the  Illinois  State  Fair,  with  its  im- 
mense buildings  and  beautiful  grounds, 
and  splendid  exhibitions,  makes  the  date 
one  of  universal  interest. 

0.  L.  McCord  will  again  have  charge 
of  the  department.  The  foremost  judges 
of  the  country  will  be  engaged  to  place 
the  awards.  The  poultry  show  at  the 
Illinois  State  Fair  is,  one  of  the  big  feat- 
ures of  this  great  agricultural  exposition, 
and  the  best  place  on  earth  to  advertise 
your  stock.  Thousands  see  your  exhibit 
every  day. 

The  poultry  building  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country,  and  the  1911  poultry  ex- 
hibit was  considered  by  fanciers  and  poul- 
try judges  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  shows 
ever  held  in  the  United  States.  This  year 
every  effort  is  being  put  forth,  by  the  in- 
crease in  premiums  and  additional  new 
attractions,  to  make  the  coming  show 
still  larger  and  better.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  the  Empire  coops,  and  the 
show  will  be  classified  along  the  same 
lines  of  all  the  foremost  winter  shows, 
while  every  assistant  in  the  department 
will  be  a  poultry  fancier  who  has  had 
experience  in  the  l  onducting  of  poultry 
shows.  Special  attention  will  also  be 
given  to  water  fowls  in  a  department  of 
their  own. 

Adjoining  the  poultry  building  a  large 
tent  will  be  erected,  which  will  be  head- 
quarters for  the  Illinois  branch  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  the  Illi- 
nois State  Poultry  Association,  and  the 
meeting  place  of  all  specialty  clubs.  All 
poultry  associations  and  specialty  clubs, 
and  those  interested  in  the  advancement 
of  poultry  culture,  are  cordially  invited 
to  make  this  their  headquarters. 

For  information  regarding  the  poultry 
department,  Illinois  State  Fair,  address, 
0.  L.  McCoRD,  Dan\-Ule,  111. 


Buy  Breeding 
Birds- NOW! 


_     Kow  Is 
^_  'the  time  to  get 
Id  your  orders. 
— ^Now  yon  can  make 
^  your  selection  from  a 
r  larpe  number  of  birds — 
r  some  with  wonderful  lay- 
ing and  exhibition  records. 
DoD't  risk  waiting. 

Pittsfield  Barred  Rocks 

are  setting  a  new  standard,  the 
'  result  of  uniting  the  two  greatest 
,   strains  In  this  country.  Much 
was  expected  of  this  union  and 
much  is  being  realized.   So  also 
with  our 

Young  Exhibition  Stock. 

'  They  are  bound  to  prove  the  sen- 
w  sation  of  the  fall  shows.  Order 
r  now,  while  the  selection  is  best. 

Our  Day  -  Old  Chicks 

are  still  going  at  half  price. 
A  iter  Sept.  1st  the  old  rates  go 
into  effect.   Order  now.  Re- 
member, we  guarantee  safe 
delivery.    Send  for  our 
free    book.  "Money 
Making  Poultry." 

PinSFIELD  POUtTRY 
FARM  COMPANY, 

210  Main  Street, 

Pittsfield,  Me. 


12  BIRD  $10.00  PORTABLE  HOUSE. 


6  tt.  X  8  ft.  Portable  House,  $15.00. 

Colony  Houses,  Oat  Sprouters.  Shipping  Coops, 
Grain  Chests,  Yard  Gates,  Nests,  etc.  Write  tor 
free  circulai-. 

E.  C.  YOUNG  BOX  CO.,  Kandolpli,  Ma.ss. 


T/h- 

Hen  that  I  ""^(^.A  " 
Lays  is  the  V  .  i 

Hen  that  Pays. 
Condition  your 
fowls  and  give  them  the 
laying  instinct  by  supplying 
them  with 

^     CONDITION  ' 

Powder 

Costs  little  but  goes  far.  Gives 
vigor  and  health,  tones  the  sys- 
tem, enables  fowls  to  ward 
off  disease. 

Package,  15c.  2  lb  can  75c. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers 

I.S.  JOHNSON  8  CO. 
BoSToa,  Mttl. 


To  amy,  when  wilting  advertlMrs,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  yon— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Egg  Classification  at  New  York. 


THE  Egg  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Mercantile  Exchange  recently 
adopted,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  some  changes 
in  the  classification  and  grading  of  eggs. 
The  rules,  as  now  in  force  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Produce  Review,  are  as 
follows : 

Rule  1— Classification  and  Grading. 

1.  Eggs  shall  be  classified  as  "  fresh 
gathered,"  "held,"  "refrigerator,"  and 
^'limed." 

2.  There  shall  be  grades  of  "extras," 
"extra  firsts,"  "firsts,"  "seconds," 
"thirds,"  "No.  1  and  2  dirties,"  and 
"checks." 

Rule  2. 

J.    All  sales  of  all  grades  of  eggs  shall 
be  at  mark. 

Qualities. 

2.  Fresh  Gathered  Extras  shall  be 
free  from  dirty  eggs,  of  good  uniform 
size,  and  shall  contain  reasonably  fresh, 
reasonably  full,  strong  bodied,  sweet 
eggs,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Egg  Com- 
mittee, as  follows : 

A — 90  per  cent. 
B — SO  per  cent. 
C— 65  per  cent. 

The  balance— other  than  the  loss— may 
be  slightly  defective  in  strength  or  full- 
ness, b']t  must  be  sweet.  The  maximum 
total  average  loss  per  case  permitted  in 
"extras"  shall  vary  with  the  require- 
ment of  reasonably  full,  strong  bodied 
eggs  as  follows : 

A — 90  per  cent  full,  1  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

B— 80  per  cent  full,  V/z  dozen  maxi- 
mum loss. 

C — 65  per  cent  full,  2  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

When  sold,  "storage  packed"  extras 
must  not  contain  an  average  of  more 
than  12  cracked  or  checked  eggs  per  case. 

3.  Fresh  Gathered  Firsts,  (or  extra 
firsts),  shall  be  reasonably  clean  and  of 
good  average  size,  and  shall  contain  rea- 
sonably fresh,  reasonably  full,  strong 
bodied,  sweet  eggs,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 

A — 75  per  cent. 
B — 65  per  cent. 
C — 50  per  cent. 
D — 40  per  cent. 

The  balance — other  than  the  loss— may 
be  defective  in  strength  or  fullness,  but 
must  be  sweet.  The  maximum  total  av- 
erage loss  pel  case  permitted  in  ' '  firsts ' ' 
or  "extra  firsts"  shall  vary  with  the 
requirement  of  reasonably  full,  strong 
bodied  egga  as  follows : 

A— 75  per  cent  full,  VA  dozen  maxi- 
mum loss. 

B_65  per  cent  full,  2  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

C — 50  per  cent  full,  3  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

J) — 40  per  cent  full,  4  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

When  sold,  "storage  packed"  fresh 
gathered  firsts  ( or  extra  firsts )  must  not 
contain  an  average  of  more  than  18 
cracked  or  checked  eggs  per  case. 

4.  Fresh  Gathered  Seconds  shall  be 
reasonably  clean  and  of  fair  average 
size,  and  shall  contain  reasonably  fresh, 
reasonably  full  eggs,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 

A — 65  per  cent. 
B — 50  per  cent. 
C — 40  per  cent. 
D— 30  per  cent. 

The  balance— other  than  the  loss— may- 
be defective  in  strength  or  fullness,  but 
must  be  merchantable  stock.  The  maxi- 
mum total  average  loss  per  case  per- 
mitted in  "seconds"  shall  vary  with  the 
proportion  of  reasonably  full  eggs  re- 
quired, as  follows: 

A— 6-5  pei^cent  full,  2  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

B— 50  per  cent  full,  3  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

C — 40  per  cent  full,  4  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

D_30  per  cent  full,  5  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

5.  Fresh  Gathered  Thirds  shall  be 
reasonably  clean  and  of  fair  average  size, 
and  shall  contain  reasonably  fresh,  rea- 

at  the  discretion 


A — 50  per  cent. 
B — 30  per  cent. 
C — 20  per  cent. 

The  balance — other  than  tlie  loss — may 
be  defective  in  strength  or  fullness,  but 
must  be  merchantable  stock.  The  maxi- 
mum total  average  loss  per  case  per- 
mitted in  "thirds"  shall  vary  with  the 
requirements  of  reasonably  full,  sweet 
eggs,  as  follows: 

A — 50  per  cent  full,  4  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

B.  — 30  percent  full,  5  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

C.  — 20  per  cent  full,  6  dozen  maximum 
loss. 

6.  Held  Firsts  shall  be  reasonably 
clean,  of  good  average  size  and  sweet.  At 
least  40  per  cent  shall  be  reasonably  full 
and  strong.  The  balance  may  be  defective 
in  strength  or  fullness,  but  not  badly 
shrunken,  excepting  the  loss.  There  may 
be  a  total  average  loss  of  two  dozen  per 
case,  but  if  the  loss  exceeds  that  by  not 
more  than  50  per  cent  the  eggs  shall  be  a 
good  delivery  upon  allowance  of  the 
excess. 

7.  Held  Seconds  shall  be  reasonably 
clean  and  of  fair  average  size.  May  be 
defective  in  fullness,  strength  and  flavor, 
but  must  be  merchantable  stock,  not 
musty.  There  may  be  a  total  average 
loss  of  4  dozen  per  case. 

8.  Eefrigerator  Extras  shall  be  free 
from  dirty  or  small  eggs,  reasonably  full, 
strong,  sweet,  and  free  from  mildew  or 
foreign  taste  or  odor. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 
A — Vyi  dozen. 
B — 2  dozen. 

Cases,  fillers  and  packing  shall  be  as 
required  for  "storage  packed." 

9.  Eefrigerator  Firsts  shall  be  rea- 
sonably clean  and  of  good  average  size; 
they  must  be  reasonably  full,  strong  and 
sweet,  and  free  from  mildew  or  foreign 
taste  or  odor. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 
A — 2  dozen. 
B — 3  dozen. 

Cases,  fillers  and  packing  shall  be  as 
required  for  "storage  packed." 

10.  Refrigerator  Seconds  shall  be 
reasonably  clean  and  of  fair  average  size ; 
they  must  be  reasonably  full,  strong  and 
sweet  and  free  from  mildew  or  foreign 
taste  or  odor. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 
A — 3  dozen. 
B — 4  dozen. 

Cases  shall  be  substantial,  and  fillers 
and  packing  reasonably  sweet. 

11.  Refrigerator  Thirds  shall  be  of 
fair  appearance  and  may  be  off-flavored 
to  some  extent. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 
A — 5  dozen. 
B — 6  dozen. 

Cases  shall  be  substantial. 

12.  Limed  Extras  shall  be  of  uniformly 
good  size,  well  cleaned,  strong  bodied  and 
reasonably  full  and  sweet. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 
A— 13^  dozen. 
B — 2  dozen. 

Cases,  fillers  and  packing  shall  be  as 
required  for  "storage  packed." 

13.  Limed  Firsts  shall  be  of  good 
average  size,  well  cleaned,  of  good  strength, 
reasonably  full  and  sweet. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  he  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 
A — 2  dozen. 
B — 3  dozen. 

Cases,  fillers  and  packing  shall  be  as 
required  for  "storage  packed." 

14.  Limed  Seconds  shall  be  of  fair 
average  size,  well  cleaned,  of  good  strength 
and  reasonably  full  and  sweet. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 
A — 3  dozen. 
B — 4  dozen. 

Cases  shall  be  substantial,  and  fillers 
and  packing  reasonably  sweet. 

15.  Limed  Thirds  shall  comprise  stock 
which  is  rusty,  weak,  or  shows  hot  weather 


defects,  but  must  coiUaiu  at  least  50  per 
cent  of  fairly  useful  <|nality. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  be  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 

A — 5  dozen. 

B — 6  dozen. 

Cases  shall  be  substantial. 

16.  No.  1  Dirties  may  be  offered  in 
the  classes  of  Fresh  (iathered.  Held  ami 
Refrigerator.  They  must  be  of  good  useful 
quality,  sweet  in  flavor. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  correspond 
with  the  requirements  for  '  lirsts"  in  the 
c^lass,  at  the  time  when  oflercd. 

When  sold  "storage  packed,"  No.  1 
Dirties  must  not  contain  more  than  IS 
cracked  or  checked  eggs  per  case. 

17.  No.  2  Dirties  may  be  oll'ered  in 
the  classes  of  Fresh  Gathered,  Held  and 
Refrigerator. 

The  quality,  if  fresh  gathered,  shall  be 
the  same  as  specified  for  No.  1  Dirties. 

If  held,  or  refrigerator,  may  be  ofl'-fla- 
vored,  but  not  musty. 

The  maximum  loss  shall  correspond 
with  the  requirements  for  "seconds"  in 
the  class,  and  at  the  time  when  offered. 

Checked  Eggs  may  consist  of  blind- 
checks  and  cracked  eggs  (not  leaking). 
They  must  be  sweet  in  flavor,  and  the  loss 
must  not  exceed  3  dozen  per  case. 

18.  "Loss,"  as  used  in  these  rules, 
shall  comprise  all  rotten,  spotted,  broken 
(leaking),  broken  yolked,  hatched  ( blood- 
veined)  and  sour  eggs.  Very  small,  very 
dirty,  cracked  (not  leaking),  badly  heated, 
badly  shrunken  and  salt  eggs  shall  be 
counted  as  half  loss  in  all  grades  except- 
ing Dirties  and  Checks.    «    *  » 

At  the  discretion  of  the  Egg  Committee 
it  may  put  in  force  two  grades  of  firsts  at 
the  same  time,  one  requiring  a  higher 
proportion  of  reasonably  full,  strong 
bodied  eggs  than  the  other,  and  when  this 
is  done,  the  higher  of  the  two  grades  shall 
be  designated  as  "extra  firsts." 

All  requirements  for  grades  determined 
upon  by  the  Egg  Committee  must  be 
chosen  from  those  specified  under  Rule  2. 

20.  The  classifications  provided  in  this 
rule  shall  apply  equally  to  hen  eggs,  duck 
and  goose  eggs,  but  in  the  case  of  duck 
and  goose  eggs  the  maximum  loss  shall  be 
pro  rata  with  the  number  of  dozens  con- 
tained in  the  packages. 

RULE  3.— Packages  and  Packing. 

1.  All  grades  of  eggs  not  storage 
packed,  shall  be  in  new  or  good  second 
hand  substantial  egg  cases,  of  uniform 
size. 

Fillers  shall  be  of  substantial  quality, 
sweet  and  dry,  with  flats  or  other  suitable 
substitutes  under  bottom  layers  and  over 
tops,  and  sweet,  dry  excelsior  or  other 
suitable  packing  under  bottom  and  over 
tops. 

Any  grade  of  eggs  not  storage  packed, 
which  shall  inspect  in  quality  according 
to  these  rules,  but  be  deficient,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent,  in  flats  or  other  suitable 
substitutes  on  tops  and  bottoms,  shall  be 
a  good  delivery. 

2.  Storage  Packed.  When  sold  as 
"storage  packed,"  aU  grades  must  be  in 
new  thirty  dozen  cases,  well  seasoned, 
smooth,  clean  and  substantial,  fillers  dry, 
sweet,  medium,  No.  i,  or  other  good  sub- 
stantial straw  board,  flats  under  l)Ottom 
layers  and  over  tops.  The  packing  shall 
be  dry,  sweet  excelsior  under  bottoms  and 
over  tops,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

3.  To  be  a  good  delivery,  all  eggs  must 
be  packed  in  thirty  dozen  cases  except 
goose  eggs,  which  may  be  packed  in  any 
style  of  packages  containing  not  less 
than  10  dozen  each,  and  duck  eggs,  which 
may  be  packed  in  any  style  of  packages 
containing  not  less  than  15  dozen  each. 


sonably  full,  sweet  eggs, 
of  the  Egg  Committee,  as  follows : 

To  say,  when  writins  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD. 


A  Washington  scientist  asserts  that 
"hens  have  a  language."  Sure.  They 
scold,  call,  warn,  tell  when  they  have 
laid  an  egg  and  when  they  are  ready  to 
sit,  gossip,  criticise  each  other's  feathers, 
sing  when  they  are  happy,  cry  with. de- 
light when  they  have  found  a  worm  and 
indulge  in  small  talk  all  day  long.  The 
scientist  has  told  nothing  new  to  those 
who  have  associated  with  chickens. 

— Cala'is  Advertiser. 


ThePalaceShow 

NEW  YORK  CITY, 

December  3-7,  19  12. 

EMPIRE  POULTRY  ASS  N  , 

MINl-.OLA.  N  Y. 


BINDER 


Atlachniont  wllti  Com  Hur- 
vi'Htcr  culK  ami  tliiowH  lu 
pIk'H  on  liiirvoHUT  or  wln- 
10W8.  Mnii  ami  Iiotbi-  c<it« 
unil  Hliockh  niiial  wUh  uCorn 
HIiuliT.  Si)M  III  rxi'.ry  Mate.  I'rlci-  ILM.OO.  W.  H. 
UHXTON.  of  .JoliiiBlown,  Ohio,  wrltcH:  "Tho  Har- 
vesU'r  has  proven  all  you  claim  for  It;  tlie  Hiirvi-ator 
navid  nic  over  $2S  In  labor  la«l  year'B  corn  cutllnif. 
I  cut  over  50(1  flhocks:  will  make  4  biiHlieIn  eorn  U)  a 
Hlioek."  TeHtlmonlalfl  aiui  eatalofj  free,  HhowlnK 
plctiircn  of  harvester.  Address, 
NKAV  I'KOCESS  Ml'G.  CO..  Siiliim.  KiiiiHttH. 


Hiram— Them's  awful  puny  little  plants 
you've  got  in  your  garden.  Are  you  sure 
your  seed  was  good? 

Suburbs— Good !  Why  say,  the  chick- 
ens were  crazy  about  them. —  Green's 
Fruit  Grower. 


20P^  POULTRY 

BOOK 


FREE 


Tclli  how  to  Bucccod  wilh 
poultry  on  thoordinury  fiiriii. 
How  to  make  a  flrst-clrikH 
brooder  out  of  an  old  piBiici 
box.  What  broodi  lay  be^l 
Plonfl  for  poultry  homos,  how 
to  feed,  bruo-1.  etc.     r)<!»'  rili.  « 

PRAIRIE  STATE  Incubators  and  Brooders 

ill  hfi  Burpriiiod  til  the  valuablf  inforiiintir.il  u  ron- 
It's  free,    Write  a  poital  f'-r  a  copy  Uidny,  O  ) 

Stale  Incubator  Co.,479Main  St.  Homer  CiV  Pa- 


PRAIRIE  STATE  INGURATORS 

WRITE  TO 

JOS.  BRECK  &  SONS, 

4"  to  ;>-l  North  Market  .St.,  llostoii,  M.-iss. 

They  are  New  EnKland  nelllnK  acenta,  Bhow  a  full 
line  of  the  Prairie  State  IKGUBATOKS  and  BliOOD- 
ERS,  and  will  mall  catalogue  FREE  and  quote 
factory  prices. 


ExterminateRats&Mice 
Scientilical  y 


No 
Odors 


Poii 


Non 
lisonout 

^  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES'  RAT  VIRUS 

Easy  to  use— HarmleBS  to  poultry,  ^JorocBtic  animals 
and  man.  Write  for  full  particuhifB  immf-diately 
^  PASTEUR  LABORATORIES  OF  AMERICA 

Parie  -  New  York  .-Chirn(ro--San  Francinco  dr. 
Room  858,  443  So.  Dearborn  Street,  ChlcaKO 

366— 3G8  West  11th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Eaton's  Famous  Poultry  Foods 

E;iti)ii's  Life  fSaver  Little  Chiek  Foocl 
Eaton's  GrowinK  li.-ition 
Eaton's  Climax  Grain  Mixture 
Eaton's  Perfection  Mash  Mixture 
Eaton's  His:l»  Grade  I'iteon  Food 

The  Peerless  Self-Feeding  Dry  Food  Hopper 

R.  0.  Eaton  Grain  and  Feed  Co.,  Dept.  G,  Norwicli.  N.  Y. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  PAY 

Our  two  BIG  FREE  BOOKS  tell  YOU  hoiv.  01- K  New 
191^  Hatcher  anil  Brooders  will  Kive  you  slroni.'er  cJiickcQS 
and  will  save  hall  the  cobt.  Write  for  FREE  BOOKS  today 
anJ  we  wilUell  you       __^y^S  .    ,,  .  ^ 

how   to    M  A  K  !•:  g-^S^  <^  ^''"'^        •^'^  lUleber 
your    poultry  P^y  J«Biiii;,u,.M'VH«g3Ka      "    I  "J^**;"/' 
bctte.  than  the  rest  f^  Wrh  IlitMrnj      ■  ■    I,,hl«h  At*, 
ol  the  farm.    -     _  ifeSgffilUJJilinllMi        Elmlr.,  .N.  K. 


See  This  New  Poultry  Band 


The  STEVENS  colored  and  numbered  le(r  band 
for  poultry.  You  do  not  have  to  catch  the  bird  to 
read  the  number.  Also  made  for  "  13ab.v  Chicks" 
and  PlBfons.   Mention  breed  for  sample. 

F.  A.  MARSHAU,  209  Bancroft  Ave.,  READING,  MASS. 


MY  GREAT  INCUBATOR 
OFFER  HAS  BEEN  ACCEPTED 

by  thousands  of  satisDc'i  ruvinitiors.  During  all 
o£  tliis  Bcapon  I  have  been  Bijlling 

THE  NEW  BUFFALO 

Itcubatir  M  Jnft  ah-'  n  t  1  -'1  Wp  pric/r  tljtitftri  j  v.\zrM\-as>  of 
unylhln?  like  tbe  r|uttll(/ boa  cvi  r  l,*;fi,r*!  1/ocn  tor. 
If  you  did  notKctyoura  jou  arc  r/ioocj  out  of  poclwt  UD- 
lees  you  write  at  once  fur  f>&rticu1&rs. 

Scad  todAy  for  prIceB  »nd  ful  llnfonnatloii,  Address 
CHAS.A.  CYPHERS,  Pres., 
BofTalolneubatorCo^lfiN   l)i>wHt  St.,  HofTaio.IV.Y, 


IN 


FARM-POULTRY,"  wUI  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  lu. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Classified  advertisements  only  luill  be  inserted  in  these  columns,  and  no  display  other  than  the  initial  -j.-ord  or  name  allo-ved.  No  advertisement  containing 
less  than  TWO  lines  will  be  accepted.  All  parts  of  lines  will  be  charged  as  one  full  line.  No  limit  to  number  of  lines  ad.  may  contain.  An  advertiser  can 
divide  his  copy  and  have  an  ad.  under  as  many  headings  as  he  wishes.  Cost  of  classified  advert it^ing  will  be  at  a  uniform  rate  oj  25  Cents  per  line,  each 
and  every  insertion  ;  no  less  price  per  line  for  ajty  number  of  lines  or  times  ordered.  Copy  -.lill  be  changed  as  often  as  desired  without  extra  co>/.  About 
sej'en  ordinary  words  make  a  line.  Initials,  figures,  name,  and  address  count  as  words.  We  classify  the  headings  in  alphabetical  orde^r,  the  Z'alue  of  which 
arrangement  to  the  advertiser  is  at  once  apparent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  immediately  locate  advertisements  of  any  particular  kind  in  v.'hich  he  maybe  interested. 


BREEDING  STOCK. 


JAVAS. 


ORPINGTONS. 


SC.  REDS.  B.  Rocks,  O.  S.  Bantams,  Pekln 
•      Ducks.  D.  S.  Brownell,  SprinKfleld,  Vt.  8-2 

4 prize  pens  Pollsb,  Moadaos,  Orps.,  lod.  Oanie. 
tlO  per  pen.  Lewis  Comptou,  Dlas  Creek,  N.  J.  8 


CHARCOAL. 


BI^ACK  JAVAS  —  Write  for  catalogue  before 
buying  stock  or  eggs.   Best  stock  Id  the  coun- 
try. G.  M.  Mathews,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


C.  Buff  and  W.  Orps.  Bargains  In  choice  breed- 
•  ers.   Blrcbwood  P.  Farm,  Westbrook,  Me.  8-1 


LEGHORNS. 


TJOirLTRT  CHARCOAL  only  »1  per  barrel; 
-L     90  cents  In  Ave  barrel  lots.  Three  sizes. 
The  C.  B.  Charcoal  Co.,  West  Brldgewater,  Mass. 
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S.  C.  WHITE  Leghorn  breeders  from 
$1  up.   A.  C.  Helfrlck,  Bellertlle,  Pa.  8-1 


KO.SE  COMB  BUFF  AND  WHITE  Orp- 
ingtons.  Breeders  at  reduced  prices. 

Cblspa  Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 


OLD  ACRES  Single  and  Rose  Comb  R.  I.  Rede 
of  wonderful  quality.  Breeders  and  owners 
of  a  long  line  of  winners  at  New  York  and  Boston. 
Send  for  our  1912  mating  list.  Book  orders  for  day 
old  chicks  and  eggs  for  hatching. 

WlUlam  C.  Stephens,  Manager,  Fostmro,  Mass. 


WANTED. 


DUCKS. 


HITE  Indian  Runners  of  superior  quality  for 
the  faU  shows.        Miss  Little,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


FARMS. 


FOR  SALE.  One  hundred  choice  Rose  Corab 
Buff  Leghorn  breeders;  the  great  layers. 
F.  S.  Zwlck,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Seymour,  Conn.  7-2 


BABY  chicks  or  eggs.  S.  C  White  Leghorns, 
from  extra  fine  stock  guaranteed.  Chicks  10c. 
apiece  In  any  quantity  by  the  hundred  or  thousand. 
Eggs  $5  per  100.   Geo.  Tallllar,  Fayettevllle,  N.  Y.  3-6 


M 


POULTRY  FARM  FOR  SALE.  .Just  what 
you  have  been  looking  for.  100  houses,  full 
equipmcot.  $1,000  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  For 
sale  by  The  C.  B.  C.  Co.,  West  Brldgewater,  Mass. 


 GEESE.  

EMBDENS  for  the  faU  shows.  The  better  kind 
that  satUfy.  MUs  Little,  Clyde,  X.  Y. 


MINORCAS. 


Y  BEST  BUFF  ROCK  EGGS  now  one- 
half  price.  $1.30  per  15.   Fertility  guaranteed. 
Noyes,  Bos  273,  New  London,  Conn. 


POULTRY  FOODS. 


BULLETIN  ON  BALANCED  RATIONS 
absolutely  free:  tells  how  to  compound  at  home 
most  economical  and  healthful  mashes,  chick  foods, 
scratch  foods.  Drop  postal  giving  your  dealer's 
name  and  address  to 

Henola  Food  Co.,  Box  406E,  Newark,  N.  J. 


WANTED.— Party  with  capital  to  establish  poul- 
try plant:  no  exi>erience  necessary,  as  adver- 
tiser has  twenty  years  practical  experience  In  all 
branches,  and  can  guarantee  good  rate  of  interest 
on  Investment,  or  would  consider  management  of 
plant  on  shares.  L.  M.,  care  Farm-Poultry.  8-1 


EXPERIENCED,  practical  and  successful  poul- 
tryman  of  20  years  experience,  desires  position 
on  poultry  farm  or  private  estate.  Understands 
care  of  mammoth  incubators. 

E.  H.  Crossman,  Westport,  N.  Y.  8-1 


^CiCiCi  NORTHUP'S  Minorcas,  world's  best 
^\J\jyj  quality;  catalogue  free.  Geo.  W.  Hey, 
successor  to  Geo.  H.  Northup,  R.  2,  RacevlUe,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  MINORCA  eggs  $3  per  sit.:  cockerels. 
R.  Story,  187  Arlington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WYANDOTTES. 


PRINTING 


PRINTING  for  Poultrymen:  fine  cuts  used; 
samples  free.   Mention  your  breed. 

W.  A.  Bode,  Falrhaven,  Pa. 


C COLUMBIAN  and  Silver  Penciled  Wyans.  All 
my  Boston,  Providence,  and  Brockton  prize 
winners  for  sale.  Any  one  taking  my  whole  (lock 
can  have  them  at  the  price  of  ordinary  breeding 
stock.      Mrs.  £.  J.  Robinson,  Lakevllle,  Mass.  8-1 


More  About  Relative  Laying  of  Large 
and  Small  Hens. 


THE  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Report 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, just  received,  contains  a  re- 
port on  "Breeding  for  Eggs," 
which  describes  the  results  of  observa- 
tions of  the  performances  of  flocks  of 
"bred  to  lay"  Barred  Plymouth  Kock 
pullets,  some  of  which  were  compared 
with  an  equal  number  of  pullets  from  an 
exhibition  strain  of  the  same  breed. 

The  report  makes  a  very  strong  show- 
ing in  favor  of  "  bred  to  lay  "  as  against 
exhibition  stock,  but  in  the  direct  com- 
parison the  "bred  to  lay"  pullets  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  credit  to  the  appel- 
lation, and  there  appears  to  be  a  striking 
discrepancy  between  the  records  for  the 
pens  of  equal  number  compared  and 
those  for  the  whole  number  of  bred  to  lay 
pullets.  The  average  for  the  "i.S  bred  to 
lay  pullets  in  the  test  was  1-53  eggs;  tlie 
average  for  the  whole  number  bred  to  lay 
pullets  (T);})  was  17.;. W  eggs.  My  first 
thought  when  I  could  not  reconcile  the 
figures  was  that  the  data  were  for  dif- 
ferent years,  but  the  report  does  not  say 
so,  and  various  references  indicate  that 
they  are  for  the  same  period.  An  ex- 
planation and  a  more  definite  statement 
seem  to  be  in  order. 

Taking  the  comparison  between  bred 
to  lay  and  exhibition  stock  as  it  stands, 
the  statistics  given  seem  to  me  to  show  a 
reason  (a  preventable  reason)  why  the 
exhibition  stock  did  not  do  better.  The 
23  bred  to  lay  pullets  averaged  153  eggs 
each  for  tlie  year ;  the  23  exhibition  pul- 
lets, lOS  eggs  for  the  year.  The  exhi- 
bition pullets  ate  more  feed.  This  is  at- 
tributed to  tlie  fact  that  they  are  larger 
birds,  weighing  6  to  8  lbs.  each,  while  the 
others  weigh  5  to  6  lbs.  each.  Weights  of 
eggs  are  not  given.  The  two  lots  were  fed 
alike.  They  had  constantly  before  them , 
winter  and  summer,  rolled  oats  in  hop- 
pers, buttermilk,  oyster  shell,  and  grit. 
The  summer  hard  grain  was  a  mixture  of 
one  part  corn  to  two  parts  wheat,  fed  in 
litter  night  and  morning.  In  winter 
equal  parts  of  corn  and  wheat  were 
thrown  in  the  litter  after  the  birds  went 
to  roost,  and  well  forked  in  for  the  morn- 
ing feed.  At  noon  cabbage  or  clover  hay 
was  given.  At  night  whole  grain  was  fed 
in  troughs. 

The  exhibition  pullets  ate  1,324  lbs. 
whole  grain;  762  lbs.  rolled  oats;  2,414 
lbs.  buttermilk;  94';  lbs.  grit;  41  ^-^  lbs. 
shell.  The  bred  to  lay  pullets,  1,238  lbs. 
whole  grain;  502  lbs.  rolled  oats;  2,415 
lbs.  buttermilk;  25  lbs.  grit;  40  lbs.  shell. 


The  difference  in  weights  of  birds,  as 
stated,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  dif- 
ference in  size.  There  were  some  six 
pound  birds  in  each  lot.  A  bird  that 
weighs  six  pounds  when  thin,  or  in  only 
good  condition,  would  be  a  larger  bird 
than  one  which  weighed  six  pounds  when 
fat.  It  might  be  as  large  as  one  which 
weighed  eight  pounds  when  fat.  Exhi- 
bition stock  generally  has  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  put  on  fat  than  stock  never  ex- 
hibited. The  difference  in  egg  production 
may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  stock,  or  some  of  it,  put  on 
fat  very  rapidly  when  fed  as  this  was.  I 
have  had  Barred  Rock  hens  running  with 
tlocks  of  Brahmas  that  would  lay  very 
poorly  when  full  fed  as  the  Brahmas 
were,  but  when  separated  and  fed  short 
laid  well.  I  have  had  heavier  Plymouth 
Rocks  than  this  exhibition  stock,  and  all 
old  hens  at  that — lay  more  in  5^  months 
than  these  did  in  a  year. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases  where 
comparisons   are    made,    the  question 


WH.  MAPES  of  this  city  — a 
butter  and  egg  merchant  who 
,  is  also  president  and  chief 
owner  of  the  Lucas  Produce 
Co.,  at  Leipsic,  Ohio, — has  invented  a 
simple  egg  testing  device  which  I  believe 
will  till  an  important  want.  It  consists 
simply  of  a  hollow  cone,  the  large  end  of 
which  is  shaped  to  lit  over  the  eyes,  with  a 
strap  to  hold  it  to  the  heaH,  and  the  small 
end  tapers  to  a  circular  opening  about  an 
inch  in  diameter.  "With  this  de\nce  eggs 
may  be  very  well  tested  in  strong  sunlight; 
even  in  ordinary  daylight  rots  and  spots 
can  be  easily  detected.  With  this  a  farmer 
can  easily  protect  himself  from  the  danger 
of  selling  bad  eggs  in  states  where  the  food 
commissioners  are  making  prosecutions; 
and  egg  buyers  who  travel  from  farm  to 
farm  can,  by  its  use,  inspect  the  eggs  they 
buy  at  each  place  and  give  the  farmer  or 
his  wife  a  practical  exhibition  of  their 
quality  as  judged  by  market  standards. 

Mr.  Mapes  has  recently  spent  a  couple 
of  weeks  at  his  Leipsic  plant,  studying 
the  quality  of  the  eggs  coming  in  from 
various  sources  of  supply,  and  laying  the 
basis  for  quality  payments.  While  he  has 


comes  up :  Would  not  the  poorer  layers 
have  laid  better  imder  different  treat- 
ment? To  my  mind,  the  essence  of  skill 
in  handling  poultry  is  to  be  able  to  adapt 
your  methods  to  get  the  best  results  from 
the  different  types  with  which  you  have 
to  deal.  I  have  had  indiN^dual  hens  that 
I  could  not  make  lay  well.  I  have  had 
strains  that,  as  they  came  to  me,  I  could 
not  get  the  results  from  that  I  got  with 
most  other  stock  ;  but  my  experience  in 
general  is  that  by  adapting  treatment  to 
the  stock  you  can  get  well  up  to  150  from 
almost  any  hen  that  is  sound  and  in  good 
condition.  I  have  also  found  that  with 
hens,  as  with  cows,  where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  put  on  fat,  a  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  way  the  creature  is  handled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  pro- 
duction, and  on  whether  it  is  allowed  to 
form  habits  of  eating  that  are  detrimental. 
I'd  like  to  see  some  experiment  station 
go  seriously  to  work  to  show  people  how 
to  take  a  stock  of  birds  of  varying  ten- 
dencies —  often  with  different  tendencies 
in  birds  of  like  breeding  —  and  demon- 
strate what  can  be  done  by  adapting 
treatment  to  individuals,  as  far  as  that 
may  be  done  by  keeping  like  individuals 
in  the  same  flock  and  giving  the  dock  the 
treatment  best  adapted  to  it. 


not  yet  inaugurated  a  system  of  strict 
quality  payment,  he  has  paved  the  way 
for  the  reform  by  starting  an  educational 
system  which,  by  causing  his  patrons  to 
appreciate  the  wide  differences  in  value  of 
different  grades  of  eggs,  and  offering  to 
pay  differential  prices  as  to  quality,  will, 
he  thinks,  create  a  demand  among  the 
farmers  to  have  their  eggs  bought  on  that 
basis.  Mr.  Mapes  hired  candlers  at  Leipsic 
— mostly  girls — who  knew  nothing  of  the 
art  at  first  but  who,  under  his  instruction, 
were  soon  able  to  make  a  reasonably  close 
selection  as  to  fullness,  strength  of  body 
and  clearness.  While  coatinuing  for  the 
present  to  orter  an  average  price  for  col- 
lections, he  makes  known  to  his  suppliers 
the  relative  value  of  the  different  grades 
of  eggs,  and  offers  to  buy  on  that  basis, 
making  different  prices  for  each  grade. 
His  hucksters  are  instructed  to  label  each 
lot  of  eggs  brought  in  with  the  name  of 
the  producer,  and  any  who  desire  to  give 
especial  attention  to  the  care  of  their  eggs 
can  get  their  full  value  by  agreeing  to  have 
them  priced  according  to  quality  as  shown 
on  candling.  Thus,  if  the  average  price  paid 
for  receipts  as  they  run  is  16  cents,  Mr. 


Mapes  places  valuations  on  different  qual- 
ities of  merchantable  eggs,  ranging  from 
say  10  cts.  up  to  19  ets.,  and  a  number  of 
his  suppliers,  after  haN-ing  been  informed 
as  to  the  grounds  for  this  difference,  and 
being  instructed  how  to  keep  and  market 
their  eggs  in  tine  condition,  have,  of  their 
own  volition,  elected  to  sell  on  a  quality 
basis. 

lu  places  where  egg  collectors  do  not 
feel  that  they  can  force  at  once  a  system 
of  strict  quality  payments  I  beheve  Mr. 
^lapes'  plan  will  prove  to  be  a  winner. 
Quality  payment  is  so  logical  and  so  nec- 
essary to  a  proper  development  of  the  egg 
business,  and  affords  so  sure  a  recompense 
to  farmers  who  care  enough  for  the  bus- 
iness to  give  it  reasonable  attention,  that 
it  would  seem  only  necessary  to  state  the 
facts  and  demonstrate  them  by  practical 
exliibition  to  induce  the  farmers  to  insist, 
for  themselves,  upon  a  proper  separation 
of  the  eggs  according  to  quality  and  pay- 
ment for  each  grade  upon  its  own  merits. 

There  is  no  reason  why  with  a  plant 
such  as  'Sir.  ^Iape-<  has  at  Leipsic  (and 
there  are  hundreiis  of  others)  eggs  i-ould 
not  be  so  carefully  graded  and  as.-^orted  as 
to  cut  out  the  necessity  of  candling  here. 
And  only  when  that  is  done,  and  country 
prices  based  upon  quality,  can  we  expect 
the  best  development  of  the  egg  industry. 
— The  Egg  M.\n,  inX  1'.  Produce  Revieu-. 


Poultry  at  Allentown  Fair. 

The  Premium  List  of  the  Great  Allen- 
town  Fair,  to  be  held  at  Allentown,  Pa., 
September  24-27,  is  now  being  distributed. 
The  poultry  department  at  this  show 
ranks  among  the  first  big  fall  fair  shows, 
and  is  this  year  bringing  out  some  new 
features  in  competition,  which  should 
prove  \  ery  popular  when  those  for  whom 
they  are  designed  all  wake  up  to  the  ' 
opportunities. 

The  "'Poultry  Futurities,  announced  in 
these  columns  last  winter,  are  this  year 
limited  to  White  Orpingtons,  White  I^eg- 
horns,  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wliite 
Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Game  Bantams.  The  winners  in  these 
events  will  draw  big  prizes.  Entries  for 
these  were  closed  April  1st,  1912.  It  is 
anticipated  that  next  year  the  list  will  be 
much  larger.  Another  interesting  feature 
is  the  farm  flock  competition,  open  only  to 
farmers  of  Lehigh  and  adjoining  counties. 
This  is  a  feature  which  every  county  fair 
should  adopt.  For  premium  list  address 
the  superintendent,  W.  Theo  Wittman, 
Allentown,  Pa. 


An  organization  of  Pittsburg  women 
has  declared  that  its  members  will  not 
pay  more  than  30  cents  a  dozen  for  eggs. 
Xow  will  the  helpful  hen  do  her  duty  ?—£*". 


A  Handy  Egg  Tester  ===  Paying  for 
Eggs  by  Quality. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them- and  lielp  us. 
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The  Editor's  Question  Box. 


In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  ques- 
tions on  poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal 
views  which  can  be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered 
as  promptly  as  possible  and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received. 


Keeping  up  Size  in  Fowls.  This  topic 
is  suggested  to  me  by  an  inquiry  from  a 
poultryman  who  wants  to  know  where  to 
get  large  White  Rocks  for  roasting  chicken 
stock.  He  says  that  the  stock  he  has 
tried  from  two  breeders  lie  mentions  has 
not  tlie  size  he  wants,  and  he  would  like 
to  try  someone  else's  stock.  I  could  not 
tell  him  of  anyone  whose  stock  I  thought 
would  give  better  satisfaction  in  this  re- 
spect than  what  he  had,  and  wrote  him 
to  that  effect.  Looking  o\'er  his  letter 
just  now,  I  wondered  if  he  had  been  able 
to  get  the  best  growth  possible  out  of  the 
stock  he  had;  in  other  words,  whether 
the  lack  of  size  was  the  fault  of  the  stock 
or  of  the  grower,  or  of  the  season  and 
conditions  over  which  the  grower  had 
only  partial  control.  I  can't  answer  the 
question  for  any  particular  case  without 
knowing  all  the  circumstances,  but  it  is  a 
good  plan  not  to  condemn  or  discard 
stock  until  you  are  sure  that  the  faul't  is 
with  it. 


Politics.  (F.  J.  L. ) — Mr.  L.  asks  me 
a  number  of  questions  about  subjects 
poultry  journals  usually  avoid. 

"You're  a  consumer,  of  course;  how 
do  you  like  the  prospect  of  a  continuing 
rise  of  'high  prices?'  " 

I'm  a  producer  as  well  as  a  consumer. 
I  like  the  prospect  of  high  prices  for  the 
things  I  have  to  sell,  and  would  like  low 
prices  on  everything  I  have  to  buy ;  but 
as  long  as  the  prices  of  my  products  are 
about  on  the  same  scale  as  the  others,  I 
don't  wori'y  over  the  situation. 

' '  Do  you  see  anything  hopeful  in  the 
political  situation?  Is  there  anything 
hopeful  in  a  bolt  of  the  biggest  boss  from 
the  control  of  the  rest  of  the  bosses?  " 

According  to  my  observation,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  hopefulness  mixed  up  in 
our  politics  —  about  two-thirds  of  it  will 
be  eliminated  between  now  and  the  day 
after  the  national  election.  Some  of  the 
wise  ones  say  that  if  the  Democrats  carry 
the  country  this  fall,  and  revise  the  tariff, 
the  duty  will  be  taken  off  foreign  meat, 
and  the  imports  of  South  American  beef 
will  reduce  prices  of  meat  here.  The 
other  question  I  cannot  answer  unless 
names  are  given. 

Learning  Poultry  Keeping. — A  letter 
from  a  man  in  a  far  western  state,  while 
not  addressed  to  this  column,  but  to  me 
personally,  contains  some  things  which 
are  most  appropriate  subjects  for  com- 
ment here.  This  man  is  56  years  of  age, 
and  wants  to  learn  poultry  keeping.  He 
has  worked  for  several  years  where  he  has 
had,  with  other  work,  the  care  of  a  flock 
of  fowls  from  which  the  owner  killed 
freely  at  all  times  for  table  tise,  and  which 
was  maintained  not  by  breeding  but  by 
purchasing  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up 
the  stock.  My  correspondent,  noting  what 
I  said  in  the  last  issue  of  this  paper  about 
cutting  down  poultry  operations  on  my 
place,  and  recalling  something  that  I  once 
said  about  teaching  a  man  to  be  a  poultry 
keeper  in  a  year,  has  an  idea  that  if  he 
were  to  come  here  and  work  for  me,  the 
arrangement  would  be  advantageous  to 
both. 

Without  being  definitely  referred  to,  the 
place  where  that  statement  about  teach- 
ing poultry  keeping  was  made,  and  know- 
ing just  what  this  man  supposes  he  would 
learn  in  a  year,  I  could  not  say  whether 
he  and  I  understand  that  point  alike.  I 
think  that  what  I  said  was  that  in  a  year 
I  could  teach  a  man  the  routine  of  poultry 
■work,  and  that  I  made  the  time  a  year  to 
allow  for  the  necessity  with  the  average 
man  of  letting  him  make  his  mistakes 
and  then  pointing  them  out  to  him.  Any 
man  who  will  go  to  work  for  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  the  care  of  poultry,  and 
follow  the  instructions  given  him,  and  use 
a  very  little  cautious  common  sense  when 


an  unusual  situation  arises,  will  get  along 
very  well  with  poultry,  even  though  not 
particularly  interested  in  it.  But  often 
the  one  who  is  not  interested  does  not 
give  the  necessary  attention  to  the  birds, 
and  does  not  notice  unusual  conditions, 
or  neglects  them  in  other  ways ;  while  the 
one  who  is  interested  is  entirely  too  prone 
to  try  to  better  his  instructions  and  change 
methods  with  the  idea  that  he  is  making 
improvements.  If  a  person  will  follow 
instructions  of  any  good  poultry  keeper, 
his  instructor  need  give  very  little  time  to 
teaching  him.  He  might  be  under  in- 
struction and  supervision  for  a  year,  yet 
after  the  first  directions  in  any  matter, 
the  overseer  might  never  have  occasion 
to  do  more  than  give  an  occasional  sug- 
gestion. All  the  routine  work  of  caring 
for  fowls,  and  of  incubation  by  natural 
methods,  and  of  caring  for  chicks,  is  sim- 
ple and  easy.  A  poultryman  can  tell  and 
show  a  novice  what  to  do  in  any  of  these 
things  in  a  very  short  time — a  few  minutes 
daily  for  a  few  days  is  enough — if  the 
novice  gives  attention  and  heeds  his  in- 
structions. But  in  many  other  matters 
familiarity  with  varying  conditions,  and 
with  outside  matters  affecting  the  business, 
as  well  as  with  poultry,  is  necessary  be- 
fore one  gets  really  intelligent  ideas  of 
how  to  proceed.  So  that  in  the  larger 
sense  it  is  not  possible  really  to  make  a 
poultryman  who  can  both  do  the  routine 
work,  dispose  of  his  product  to  best  ad- 
vantage, and  judiciously  renew  his  stock, 
in  a  year.  That  takes  at  best  several 
years,  and  often  a  much  longer  time. 

With  regard  to  this  particular  case,  if 
my  correspondent  has  been  reading  the 
paper  for  some  time  he  should  know  that 
for  years  poultry  operations  on  my  place 
have  been  limited  to  what  a  school  boy 
who  had  to  look  after  the  other  chores 
also  when  I  was  away  could  do.  We  have 
kept  at  most  only  five  or  six  dozen  head 
of  adult  stock  and  reared  about  twice  that 
number  each  year.    I  would  not  under 
any  circumstances  increase  these  numbers 
on  the  place,  and  if  I  kept  a  man,  the 
care  of  poultry  would  be  a  very  small  part 
of  the  work  he  was  required  to  do.  Hence 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  instruction 
to  a  man  who  wants  practice  with  poultry. 
In  that  respect  I  am  situated  much  as  the 
average  man  is  who  keeps,  or  wants  to 
keep,  a  small  stock  of  good  poultry  pri- 
marily for  home  consumption  and  for 
pleasure.    If  a  man  who  wanted  to  leam 
something  about  poultry  would  work  here 
spring,  summer  and  fall,  and  take  an  in- 
terest in  all  the  other  work  required  of 
him,  he  would  usually  have,  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  a  correct  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  work  with  poultry;  and  if  he 
wanted  to  start  for  himself  should  be  able 
to  avoid  most  of  the  bad  mistakes  of  be- 
ginners. He  would  also  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  numerous  other  things  it  is  of  ad- 
vantage for  a  poultry  keeper  to  know.  He 
would  have  a  little  training,  and  that  in 
the  right  direction.     If  I  could  get  a  sat- 
isfactory man  on  that  basis  every  year  it 
would  be  a  very  nice  arrangement  for  me 
and  give  aii  opportunity  for  one  man 
a  year  to  get  a  little  experience  before 
starting  for  himself.    But  the  difficulty  is 
to  get  men  who  will  be  suited  and  will 
suit,  and  can  be  relied  upon.  No  one  who 
knows  how  hard  this  is  will  put  himself 
in  a  position  where  he  has  to  go  through 
it  every  year  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it. 


Irving  A.  Sibley. 

On  Friday,  June  28th,  Irving  A.  Sibley 
died  at  his  home  at  South  Bend,  Iiui., 
after  an  illness  of  about  two  weeks.  Mr. 
Sibley  was  widely  known  to  poultrynien 
of  late  years  as  a  breeder  of  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  through  his  activity  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rhode  Island  Red  Club  and 
the  American  Poultry  Association.  His 
name  was  frequently  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  presidency  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  he  never  became  more  than  a 
quietly  receptive  candidate  for  the  ollice. 
Speaking  of  this  once  to  the  writer  he  re- 
marked: "I  am  not  seeking  the  office 
and  have  no  desire  for  it,  but  if  the  mem- 
bers thought  I  was  the  best  man  for  the 
position,  I  would  take  it  and  serve  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

Mr.  Sibley  was  born  in  Erie  County, 
N.  Y.,  in  1852,  and  at  fourteen  years  of 
age  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources. 
For  many  years  he  was  a  shoe  salesman. 
In  1885  he  settled  in  South  Bend,  where 
he  purchased  a  hardware  business  in 
which  he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
He  was  a  Mason  and  an  Odd  Fellow,  was 
prominently  identified  with  a  number  of 
important  financial  and  manufacturing 
enterprises,  and  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  public  affairs,  being  for  years  at  the 
head  of  the  movement  to  develop  the 
park  system  in  his  home  city.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  a  wife  and  three  sons,  one  of 
whom,  Frank  C,  shared  his  interest  in 
poultry. 


Save  those  sneezing;,  swollen  headed  fowU 

ROUP  REMEDY 

is  nuaniiitucd  satisfactory  trtal- 
HKMit.  Money  back  if  it  ever  fails 
>  <ni.  Ail  ileaiers  sell  on  this  giiai  - 
anti-e.    Prices  50c  and  Sl.OU. 

FREE:  A  copy  ol  ihc  (urjiuu"  Cuiikcy  I'oultiy 
iiook.  2U  jj  fur  iiainc  of  ilcalcr  and  biauips  •♦c. 

The  G.  E.  Conkey  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  O.     DEFT  20 


EVERY  LOUSY  HEN 

is  loslntr  I'cal  jiionoy  for  you.  Kvei'y  o»fK  you 
ilon'tuci  bo  much  nioru^y  lost.  Stop  tli;il 
li'iikl  lleiiB  tormL'iiteti  wltli  lice  I'uii't  be  c*x- 
pi'cteil  to  lay  ckkb.  You  chii  krep  your  lirn 
liouse  free  from  lice  with  one  iipplhratloii  u 
yoar.  and  Circular  fll  tells  you  iiow.  Sent 
Krcc.    Wrlti^  m  today. 

Carl>orni<>nm  AA^ood   l*i'es<»r\'in;r  Co., 

1«H  FraukllM  .stn  i-t.  New  York,  N.  V. 


On  Farming. 


"Father,"  asked  Johnny,  "whatisthe 
difference  between  farming  and  agricul- 
ture?" 

"  Well,  my  son,  for  farming  you  need 
a  [plow  and  a  harrow  and  other  imple- 
ments, and  for  agriculture  all  you  need  is 
a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper." — Balti- 
more Sun. 


CSOMETHING- TO  CROW  ABOUT) 

HEN-E-TA 

About  ZO'.'a  TrI-Calclum  Phosphate 
^iPopularly  Called  BONE  ASH 


NO  OTHER'     NO  OTHER 
BONE  NEEDED  GRIT  NEEDED 

)N0  MORE  BONE  CUTTERS  NEECED 
NOMOBE  BEEr-5CRAP5NEDED 
NO  MORE  CHARCOAL  NEEDED 
MO  MORE  OYSTER-SHmS  HEEDED 

$2.25 

[ooaaatsa    iaii'"  soo  lbs.    -     -  s.oo 

Balanced  Ration  Formulas  Free 

If  you  will  give  us  your  dealers 
name  and  address. 

IHEN-E-TA  BONE  CO. 

NEWARK.N.d.    ■DEPT.     E       FLEMINaON,  W.VA. 


ff^ST'  BOOKLET  J°S 
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^     ii!iVks',iiV&S.  " 


Barred  Rock  Cockerels. 

(Pfttsfield  Farm  Strain  Direct). 


I  have  a  choice  lot  of  early  April  hatched  cockerels  for  September  delivery,  at  very 
favorable  prices.  Every  bird  la  a  healthy,  vigorous  specimen  that  will  develop  Into  a  flue 
Standard  bred  bird  of  e.\cellent  breeding  quality.  This  is  your  chance  to  secure  new 
male  blood  of  the  celebrated  Plttsficld  Farm  strain  at  the  low  prices  of  $2.50,  *3,  and  $4 
each.  We  satisfy  our  customers,  even  to  the  butcher  who  gets  our  culls— and  he  Kutt 
tliem.   Let  me'book  your  order  now.   Don't  miss  this  opportunity. 

ROCKWOOD  FARM,  Charles  Carruth,  Prop.,  AMHERST,  N.  H. 


WYCKOFPS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

AcknowledKed  Everywhere  the  World's  Greatest  Layins:  Strain  ;  Uneaualed  in  Standard 
Qualities.  Remember  that  we  are  the  orisinators,  and  for  over  thirty  years  specialty  breeders 
of  the  justly  celebrated  "AVYCKOFF"  Strain  of  S.  C.  White  Leffhorns,  the  Most  Profitable 
Strain  of  Poultry  in  America  today.   Place  your  orders  at  headquarters,  and  make  no  mistake. 

3000  choice  yearling  hens,  fine  strong  early  cockerels,  and  a  few  yearling  cocks;  must  be  sold  at 
once  to  make  room,  and  prices  will  be  made  especially  attractive  to  early  buyers. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  sfcde  wants  as  near  as  possible.  Address, 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF  &  SON,  Aurora,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Get  Eggs  in  July  and  August 

When  (he  <iKASS  cets  TOUGH  and  DRY.  FEKD  FKESH. 
CRISP,  SWEET  SPROUTED  OATS. 
GOOD  as  GRASSHOPPERS  for  GROWING  CHICKS. 
ONE  BUSHEL  of  GRAIN  MAKES  TWO  to  FOUR  of  FEED. 
MAKE  vour  POULTRY  P.\Y  a  PROFIT  EVERV 
MONTH  in  the  TWEL^'E  by  usini:  the 

Double  Quick  Grain  Sprouter 

A  Perpetual  Poultry  Silo.   Made  in  sizes  from  a  few  hens  to  I  ,()00. 

CLOSE-TO-NATURE  COMPANY,  73  Front  Street,  Colfax,  Iowa. 


"SENSATION" 


and  RED  PRINCE  R.  and  S.  C.  REDS. 
RED  FEATHER  FARM,  F.  W.  C.  Almy,  Prop.,  Box  67,  Tiverton  4  Cors.,  R.  I. 

To  .ay,  when  writing  advertisers,  "  SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you-please  them-and  help  us. 


The  Strains  that  have  won  more  firsts  (in 
than  all  others  combined.   EGGS.—  All  eggs  ; 


\ 
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AUGUST 


American  Poultry  Association  Notes. 


THE  last  issue  of  the  A.  P.  A.  Bul- 
letin announces  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Board  will  l>e 
pubUc  for  members  of  the  associ- 
ation, except  on  matters  for  executive 
consideration.  Only  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  will  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  business,  but  any  member 
of  the  association  may  be  a  spectator. 
This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  marks 
progress.  I  have  heard  some  criticism  to 
the  effect  that  President  Hicks  exceeds 
his  authority  in  making  this  announce- 
ment, but  I  am  incHned  to  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  board  will  stand  by  him, 
and  will  endorse  his  action.  I  imagine 
that  he  had  some  idea  of  what  their  atti- 
tude would  be  before  he  made  such  an 
announcement.  In  a  way,  his  action  is 
irregular,  and  some  say  it  is  inconsistent 
with  his  own  attitude  in  regard  to  open 
meetings  at  Denver  last  August,  but  it  is 
better  to  be  right  than  to  be  consistent, 
and  to  delay  such  an  announcement  until 
the  matter  had  l>een  regularly  voted  by 
the  board  might  operate  to  reduce  the  at- 
tendance at  the  coming  meeting. 

The  qualified  approval  I  give  this  move 
is  based  on  the  opinion  that  it  does  not 
go  far  enough.  There  should  be  no  ex- 
ecutive session  not  open  to  members  of 
the  association— no  hole  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  act  one  way  in  "  executive  ses- 
sion' '  and  talk  the  other  way  in  meetings 
of  the  association  to  crawl  into. 

The  Bulhtin  publishes  an  article  relat- 
ing to  the  building  of  a  permanent  head- 
quarters for  the  organization.  It  ia  sug- 
gested that  leading  cities  of  the  country 
be  asked  to  make  offers  of  a  site  and 
money  donations  for  such  a  building,  and 
that  such  ofl'ers  be  submitted  by  mail  to 
the  members  of  the  association  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  and  each  member 
allowed  to  cast  one  vote  for  the  city  he 
thinks  should  win,  for  every  dollar  he 
will  give  to  the  building,  paying  one- 
tenth  of  his  subscription  in  advance. 

This  does  not  strike  me  as  a  good  way 
to  go  about  such  a  project.  The  per- 
manent headquarters  of  the  association 
ought  to  be  in  a  large  city  and  in  a  con- 
venient location.  "What  large  city  can 
be  interested  in  such  a  project  to  the  ex- 
tent of  providing  a  proper  location?  The 
most  desirable  places  will  make  no  offers. 
A  city  that  would  take  up  such  a  propo- 
sition would  usually  be  one  that  had  to 
make  inducements  to  various  enterprises 
to  come  to  it.  It  is  not  a  healthy  system 
either  for  a  city  or  for  an  enterprise. 


As  usual,  there  are  numerous  amend- 
ments. I  was  guilty  of  putting  in  a  few 
myself.  One  of  these  pro\ides  that  the 
president  shall  receive  a  salary  of  §2,500 
per  year.  Another  provides  for  the  abol- 
ishing of  the  elective  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board.  Others  are  the  amend- 
ments necessary  in  other  places  should 
these  be  adopted.  "W.  C.  Denny  offers 
an  amendment  increasing  the  salary  of 
the  secretary  to  $2,000.  I  think  that  botli 
of  these  salary  amendments  should  be 
adopted.  The  association  has  outgrown 
the  stage  of  gratutious  service  for  execu- 
tive oflSces. 

There  are  several  groups  of  amend- 
ments designed  to  bring  about  a  better 
working  of  the  national,  state,  and  local 
organizations.  All  present  good  ideas, 
but  none  could  safely  be  adopted  in  their 
present  form.  After  all  the  tinkering  of 
the  constitution,  it  seems  at  first  thought 
absurd  to  suggest  that  what  is  needed  is 
not  more  piecemeal  tinkering,  but  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  renovation ;  yet 
that  is  precisely  the  situation.  Whether 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  change  is  another 
question. 

.St 

In  the  Bulletin  I  notice  also  a  communi- 
cation from  I\Ir.  G.  C.  Walkins,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  lecture  bureau, 
which  reminds  me  that  I  have  not  replied 
to  a  circular  letter  he  sent  me  asking 
whether  I  desire  to  remain  on  the  list. 
"When  received,  I  put  this  letter  aside 
until  I  felt  in  the  mood  to  write  a  real 


nice  letter  requesting  that  my  name  be 
omitted  from  the  Ust.  In  no  part  of  this 
country  in  which  I  am  familiar  with  the 
situation  is  there  any  occasion  for  work 
of  this  kind  conducted  by  the  A.  P.  A. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  lectures  that  may  be  arranged  for 
on  a  gratuitous  basis.  A  lot  of  poultry 
associations  want  such  lectures,  and  so 
create  an  apparent  demand  for  them, 
even  in  sections  where  there  are  regular 
agencies  for  providing  all  the  lecturers 
that  the  attendance  at  lectures  will  war- 
rant. Some  associations  arrange  for  lec- 
tures at  intervals,  and  pay  for  them. 
Others  only  want  lecturers  when  they  can 
get  them  for  nothing,  or  for  the  expenses 
of  a  speaker.  That  is  a  good  idea  from 
their  point  of  view,  but  not  from  the 
speaker's. 

In  comparing  the  latest  edition  of  the 
Standard  with  the  preNious  "misfit" 
edition,  the  first  impression  is  that  the 
new  book  is  an  improvement  on  the  other 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  pages, 
and  especially  of  those  on  which  illustra- 
tions appear.  The  pictures  show  to  better 
advantage,  and  at  first  glance  one  might 
suppose  that  the  artists  had  improved  on 
their  work  in  the  other  edition.  A  closer 
scrutiny  shows  that,  while  in  a  few  in- 
stances faults  have  been  repaired  by  the 
artists,  in  most  cases  the  improved  ap- 
pearance is  due  to  the  use  of  a  better 
quality  of  ink  and  better  bringing  up  of 
the  detail  of  the  half-tones.  In  neither 
book,  however,  is  the  work  (as  seen  in 
the  copies  before  me)  uniform  in  this  re- 
spect. A  number  of  illustrations  in  the 
older  edition  are  as  good  as  the  corre- 
sponding illustrations  in  the  new,  and 
some  are  better.  It  looks  like  variations 
in  the  distribution  of  ink  at  different 
times  on  the  same  form  as  the  pages  went 
through  the  press  had  something  to  do 
with  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  the  vari- 
ous ideahzed  pictures. 


Barring  the  botching  of  the  tail — in  the 
misfit  edition  —  the  White  P.  Rock  male, 
over  which  the  conflict  raged  so  furiously, 
looks  much  better  to  me  than  that  which 
has  been  substituted  for  it.  Perhaps  this 
is  partly  because  the  original  was  a  real 
White  Rock,  not  conspicuously  idealized. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  first  illustration 
shows  a  bird  in  a  pose  which  brings  out 
the  length  of  body,  while  the  other  is  in 
a  pose  which  makes  him  look  more  com- 
pact. The  BufF  Wyandottes  are  equally 
bad  in  both  books.  It  would  appear — on 
comparison  of  these  with  the  buff  vari- 
eties of  other  breeds,  which  were  done  by 
Sewell,  that  Burgess  did  not  know  how  to 
get  the  "buff""  effect. 


One  of  the  prominent  faults  of  the  old 
edition,  not  corrected  in  the  new,  is  that 
the  different  varieties  of  the  same  breed 
are  not  reproduced  on  the  same  scale,  and 
no  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  re- 
produce the  diflerent  breeds  on  a  scale 
that  would  give  a  fair  impression  of  rela- 
tive size.  The  Silver  Penciled  P.  Rock 
female  is  only  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
the  others.  The  Wyandottes  generally 
are  very  much  larger  than  the  Rocks,  and 
the  Brahmas  smaller  than  either.  It  is 
quite  a  ditiicult  matter  to  adjust  the  scale 
of  reproduction  for  birds  of  different 
sizes  in  different  positions,  or  even  for 
the  same  size  in  different  positions,  but 
where  the  positions  are  so  nearly  the 
same  as  they  are  all  through  the  series  of 
Standard  illustrations,  there  is  not  much 
excuse  for  such  glaring  inconsistencies  of 
this  kind  as  a  comparison  of  illustrations 
shows. 


A  fair  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
efforts  to  remedy  the  faults  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  IMIO  Standard  can  go  no 
farther  than  to  say  that  some  of  them 
have  been  corrected,  but  others  quite  as 
glaring  remain.  The  illustrations  of  Corn- 
ish fowls  will  still  convey  to  the  novice 
the  idea  that  the  Standard  requires  that 
they  be  afflicted  with  the  disease  of  the 
feet  called  elephantiasis.  The  color  plates 
are,  if  anything,  worse  than  in  the  old 
edition.    The  A\'yandottes  still  appear  as 
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OU  will  need  no  roof  paint  if 
you  cover  your  buildings  with 
Amatite. 

In  fact,  you  can't  use  paint  on 
Amatite  Roofing  if  you  want  to — 
the  mineral  surface  is  too  rough. 
And  you  won't  want  to.  for  painting 
the  Amatite  surface  is  as  superflu- 
ous as  painting  a  stone  wall. 

The  Amatite  mineral  surface  will 
hold  its  own  against  the  weather  for 
a  long  time.  You  don't  have  to 
look  over  j  our  Amatite  Roofs  to  see 
whether  they  need  painting  every 
year  or  two. 

The  cost  of  paint,  therefore,  is 
done  away  with — all  that  trouble 
and  nuisance  and  bother  is  gone. 


ROOFING 


Simply  lay  your  Amatite.  nail  it 
down,  take  away  your  ladder  and 
forget  that  you  have  a  roof. 

A  sample  of  Amatite  will  be  sent 
free  on  request,  together  with  a 
handsome  little  booklet,  giving  de- 
tails.   Address  our  nearest  office. 

VJICUIIUIU  andCowStra, 
Creonoid  in  cow  barn  or  hen  house  keeps 
away  flies  and  lice  from  the  stock  and  pre- 
vents the  irritation  and  restlessness  which 
would  otherwise  diminish  the  yield.  Ap- 
plied with  a  spray-pump.  Powerftil  and 
harmless. 

Everjet  Elastic  Paint 

A  low-priced  black  paint— tough  and  dur- 
able. Stands  heat  so  well  that  it  can  be  used 
on  boilers.  For  wood  or  metal,  "rubber" 
roofines.  fences,  iron  work,  farm  imple- 
ments, tanks,  etc. 


BARRETT   MANUFACTURING  COMPAN"i' 

New  York      Chicago      Philadelphia      Boston      St.  Louis  Cleveland 
Pittsbvirgh      Cincinnati       Kaunas  City      Minneapolis      New  Orleans 
Seattle  London,  l^iigland 


the  mammoths  of  fowldom.  To  apply 
Standard  ideals  to  judging  some  of  the 
varieties  would  doubtless  precipitate  a 
riot.  There  is  improvement,  but  the  net 
gain  seems  a  most  insignificant  result  of 
all  the  uproar  and  delay  and  expense. 

By  the  way,  in  looking  over  the  "  In- 
structions to  Judges,"  my  attention  is 
called  afresh  to  this :  ' '  Under  the  com- 
parison system  judges  must  deduct  the 
full  valuation  of  the  cuts  in  all  sections, 
where  a  specified  cut  is  made  under  the 
bead  of  'Cutting  for  Defects.'"  This 
statement  should  go  into  a  museum  of 
curios  with  the  ' '  Scale  of  Points ' '  and 
other  like  rubbish.    It  is  a  senseless  re- 


quirement impossible  of  application.  If 
it  means  anything  at  all,  it  means  that 
all  birds  in  competition,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, are  to  be  scored  as  to  certain 
specified  pomts.  The  Standard  says  this 
mu.<l  be  done.    Does  anyone  do  it? 


' '  See  here,  Rastus, ' '  said  the  new  ar- 
rival at  the  hotel,  "do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  this  egg  is  fresh?" 

"  It  was  when  hit  was  laid,  suh,"  re- 
plied the  waiter. 

"And  when  was  that,  pray?"  de- 
manded the  guest. 

"Ah  dunno,  Boss,"  replied  Rastus. 
"  Diss  yere  is  mah  first  season  at  diss 
yere  hotel,  suh." — E.cchanye. 


Singling  Hens  Lay  Eggs 

1  "Would  you  give  3c  a  month  per  hen  to  have  your  fowls  singing  and  t 
merry  and  feeling  tine — all  vigorous  and  healthy,  with  hens  laying  steadily 

You  can  accomplish  this  with  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder— a  scien- 
tific poultry  tonic  not  a  food),  which  aids  digestion,  gives  appetite,  tones 
— and  conditions.      Great  for 


Sheridans 

CONDITION 

owder 


starting  chickens   right  and 
great  during  moulting  period. 
Try  it,  and  turn  your 
moping,  do-nothing 
hens  into  paying 
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Some  Australian  Ideas  and  Methods. 


ET  them  tell  it,"  and  the  poul- 
trymen  of  Australia  have  been 
doing  marvelous  things  of  late 
years  in  the  way  of  developing 
laying  capacity  in  fowls.  These  began 
when  one  of  their  big  daily  newspapers, 
co-operating  with  the  government,  pro- 
jected a  laying  competition  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  interest  in  poultry,  and  de- 
veloping the  resources  of  the  state.  This 
was  about  ten  years  ago.  The  laying 
records  in  the  tirst  few  years  were  not  at 
all  remarkable  —  rather  the  reverse,  con- 
sidering the  efforts  made.  There  had  been 
shorter  period  laying  competitions  in 
England,  (which  are  still  continued), 
with  results  on  about  the  same  scale.  In 
England,  the  results  run  on  about  the 
same  from  year  to  year  —  just  as  in  the 
everyday  work  of  poultry  men.  In  Aus- 
tralia, after  a  few  years  of  ordinary  per- 
formance, the  hens  began  to  break  world's 
records  in  wholesale  fashion.  From  aver- 
ages of  140  and  150  eggs  per  hen  per  year, 
in  the  first  two  competitions,  the  marks 
quickly  mounted  to  over  250,  and  scores 
of  pens  were  credited  with  "records" 
away  above  anything  obtained  elsewhere. 
When  these  reports  were  received  with 
some  incredulity  by  discriminating  com- 
mentators in  other  countries,  the  world 
was  assured  of  several  things.  First,  that 
in  the  marvelous  climate  of  Australia, 
results  impossible  elsewhere  were  easily 
obtained ;  next,  that  the  Australian  breed- 
ers were  surpassingly  skilful ;  and  third, 
that,  being  "official,"  the  records  were 
not  to  be  doubted. 

Up  to  this  time,  Farm-Poultry  had 
given  quite  extended  notices  of  annual 
reports  of  these  competitions,  including 
the  figures  furnished  at  the  close  of  each 
competition.  But  when  the  records  out- 
stripped the  editor's  capacity  for  cre- 
dulity, we  quit  treating  them  as  serious 
and  useful  projects,  and  confined  refer- 
ences to  them  to  discussion  of  an  occa- 
sional topic  of  interest,  and  to  periodic 
statements  to  our  readers  of  reasons  for 
not  placing  implicit  confidence  in  these 
records.  It  was  pointed  out  again  and 
again,  and  shown  by  quotations  from 
their  own  reports,  that  men  (officials)  in 
charge  of  these  competitions  were  often 
very  vague  and  inaccurate  in  statements 
where  the  report  itself  afforded  the  neces- 
sary evidence  of  indefiniteness  and  inac- 
curacy. It  was  shown  that  the  conduct 
of  the  competitions  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  some  Australian  poultrymen, 
and  stated  that  the  conditions  easily  ad- 
mitted of  fraud  if  any  connected  with  the 
competitions  were  so  inclined.  It  was 
shown  also  that  the  incentives  to  inflation 
of  records  and  to  fraudulent  practices 
was  just  as  great  in  laying  competitions 
as  in  poultry  exhibitions. 

The  writer  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
he  was  prepared  to  believe  and  accept  an 
occasional  remarkably  high  record  when 
vouched  for  by  a  man  who  appeared  to 
be  careful  and  exact  in  his  statements.  I 
would  add  here  that  had  the  Australian 
records  shown  less  wholesale  extrava- 
gance, I  would,  necessarily,  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
claims  made  that  the  Australian  breeders 
were  more  skilful  in  breeding  for  this  pur- 
pose than  others.  But  their  phenomenal 
results  were  too  common,  and  with  all 
the  talk  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  Austra- 
lian breeders,  no  adequate  detailed  expla- 
nations were  forthcoming. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  the  "  Re- 
port of  the  Poultry  Expert"  of  South 
Australia,  for  the  year  1910 — 1911,  and, 
as  usual,  looked  through  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  with  most  interest  in 
the  remarks  on  "The  Egg  Laying  Com- 
petitions." Reading  this,  recalled  to  my 
mind  some  features  of  the  report  of  the 
South  Australian  Poultry  Conference  of 
two  years  ago,  and  suggested  discussion 
of  a  few  matters  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
from  these  two  sources. 

In  the  "expert's"  report,  this  state- 
ment is  made:  "In  other  countries  where 
breeding  for  egg  production  has  been  less 
specialized  than  in  this  state,  some  doubts 
exist  as  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  character  of  high  egg  production.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  test  the  inheritance  of  the  laying 
power  by  breeding  from  the  winning  pens 
and  testing  the  pullets.  In  South  Au- 
straUa  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the 


subject,  viz. ,  that  the  character  for  high 
laying  can  be  and  is  transmitted.  Whether 
there  is  any  definite  mode  of  inheritance 
has  not  been  worked  out.  The  practice 
among  our  breeders  is  to  ascertain  the 
egg  production  of  a  pullet  and,  if  satis- 
factory, to  use  her  for  breeding.  These 
laying  tests  are  encouraging  the  founda- 
tion of  numerous  studs  of  high  class  lay- 
ers. Each  owner,  by  assiduously  testing 
a  number  of  pullets  each  year,  hopes  to 
secure  individuals  of  such  exceptional 
merit  as  will  enable  him  to  breed  better 
layers  than  any  other  breeder.  Naturally, 
large  numbers  of  high  class  laying  fowls 
are  distributed,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
the  laying  capacity  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  our  farm  fowls  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. The  fine  publicity  given  by  the 
South  Australian  press  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  fowls  each  week  serves  ad- 
mirably to  keep  that  feature  of  the  poul- 
try industry  before  the  public.  The  in- 
formation published  is  invaluable  to  the 
competitors  and  to  their  friends;  they 
note  the  progress  of  the  test  and  the  ef- 
fects of  untoward,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
congenial  weather.  The  final  results  show 
the  general  producer  that,  with  proper 
housing  and  feeding,  certain  strains  of 
fowls  are  profitable  as  egg  producers, 
while  others  of  diSierent  strains,  although 


of  the  same  breed,  are  far  less  profitable. 
Not  only  do  our  farmers  and  others  take 
notice  of  the  progress  of  these  tests,  the 
whole  poultry  world  does  so.  No  finer 
advertisement  for  South  Australia  exists 
than  the  publication  before  thousands  of 
poultry  breeders  in  all  lands  ol  the  fine 
records  made  at  our  poultry  stations." 

Turning  to  the  report  of  the  poultry 
conference,  I  find  a  paper  by  this  same 
"expert"  on  "Scientific  Breeding,"  I 
find  a  medley  of  referenc^es  to  "laws"  of 
heredity  and  Felch's  line  breeding  chart 
laid  down  as  the  basis  of  scientific  breed- 
ing which  seems  to  be  vaguely  described 
as  line  breeding  without  inbreeding. 

All  sorts  of  claims  of  skill  and  science 
in  breeding  are  made  for  the  Australian 
breeders  of  record  breaking  hens,  but 
when  the  expert  talks  about  scientific 
breeding,  he  does  not  tell  how  these  men 
have  bred  the  birds  for  which  such  re- 
markable records  are  claimed,  but  gives 
a  miscellaneous  statement  of  principles  of 
breeding  in  general.  But  in  some  other 
remarks  made  at  this  conference,  I  find 
some  references  to  the  genesis  of  the 
heavy  laying  strains  of  White  Leghorns 
in  Australia.  Some  light  is  also  thrown 
on  the  methods  of  the  Australian  breed- 
ers of  heavy  laying  stock,  in  a  statement 
by  Mr.  A.  H.  Padman,  of  his  methods 
of  feeding  and  rearing  chickens. 

Let  us  suppose  for  the  time  being  that 


not  only  the  Australian  "ollicial"  records, 
but  all  the  jirivate  records  given  out  by 
])oultryinen  of  general  good  repute,  are 
correct.  On  this  8upi)<)aition,  the  daimfl 
of  the  Australian  breeders  thai  the  qual- 
ity in  their  leghorns  is  due  to  their  anpe- 
rior  mastery  of  the  art  of  brtH;ding  for 
egg  production,  are  exploded  by  their 
own  account*}  of  the  origin  of  their  stock. 
Where  did  this  stock  come  from?  Here 
is  what  Mr.  T.  B.  Brooks,  who,  at  the 
conference,  contributed  a  paper  on  the 
"  White  IvCghorn  Breed,"  says: 

"The  first  White  leghorns  were  im- 
ported into  Australia  from  America  about 
1K80.  *  •  •  The  Knglish  White  Iveg- 
horn  was  bred  more  for  the  show  bench 
than  for  egg  producaion,  hv'uiv,  large 
framed  binis,  carrying  a  large  i|uantity 
of  meat.    During  Mr.  K.  K.  War- 

ren, of  New  South  Wales,  imported  from 
America  the  Wyckofl'  White  lx;gliorn. 
These  were  small  birds,  weighing  4  lbs. 
to  lbs.,  the  same  color  as  the  English 
l>eghorn,  but  much  more  active.  These 
were  tested  in  our  Australian  climate  and 
found  wanting  in  egg  production.  When 
crossed  with  our  bulky  white  birds,  how- 
ever, a  very  fine  class  was  secured.  Au- 
stralians were  not  slow  to  see  that  they 
had  a  good  line  in  this  cross.  New  Zea- 
land buyers  were  soon  on  our  market, 
with  the  result  that  today  eight  out  of 
every  ten  White  Leghorns  in  Australasia 
are  descendants  of  the  English  American 
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THROUGHOUT  the  poultry  industry,  among  those  who  consider 
all  the  facts,  the  verdict  is :  ''get  the  Hall. "  This  condition  is 
fast  becoming  general.  Our  business  for  June  alone  was  three 
times  that  of  May,  June  and  July  last  year.  Men  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  see  that  the  original  Mammoth  machine  has  incubating 
principles  that  makes  of  lesser  experience  lack.  You  too  should 
know  of  the  unmatched  value  we  offer. 

Write  Us 


Seventy-two  pages  of  plain  statements  of 
fact  make  the  merit  of  Hall  construction 
evident. 

This  catalogue  is  of  utmost  importance  to 
every  one  in  the  poultry  industry,  especially 
to  the  man  who  doesn't  know  which  Mammoth 
machine  to  buy.  He  should  know  about  the 
original  Mammoth  which  has  over  36  years 
experience  back  of  it.  You  who  get  this  book 
will  find  no  value  to  equal  ours.  This  cata- 
logue is  free.  Write  for  it  now,  remembering 
that  orders  have  to  be  placed  in 
advance  of  your  actual  require- 
ments. 


What  We  Control 

The  regulator  of  the  Hall  patented  furnace 
controls  the  source  of  the  heat,  viz :  the  fire 
itself.  It  controls  the  admission  of  air  to  the 
fire-pot.  Thus  it  controls  the  one  and  only 
thing  that  makes  heat  possible.  The  cause 
of  this  control  is  the  unfailing  contraction  and 
expansion  of  water,  throughout  the  heating 
pipes,  acting  upon  the  regulator.  And  water 
as  you  may  know  is  sensitive  to  the  fraction 
of  a  degree.  At  a  fraction  below  103°  air  is 
admitted  to  the  fire  pot  At  a  fraction  above 
it  is  shut  off.  This  action  is  unfailing.  Nat- 
ure's laws  always  are. 

By  no  other  means  can  the  eggs  in  every 
compartment  be  safeguarded. 

The  Greatest  Need 

Temperature  is  the  least  consideration  in  incubation. 
Almost  all  incubators  take  care  of  the  heat.  But  many 
are  poor  hatchers.    The  greatest  consideration  is  the 
supply  of  moisture  and  oxygen  (fresh  air)  and  a  gettmg 
rid  of  the  used  up  poisonous  air  given  off  by  the  growing 
embryos. 

"Expanded  air  attracts  moisture  up  to  its  carrying  capacity." 
In  the  Hall  machine  the  expanded  air  around  the  heatmg  pipes 
attracts  the  moist  oxygen  laden  air  of  the  cellar  through  the  open  slatted 

bottom  of  each  egg  compartment.  At  the  same  time  the  heavy  used  up  air  settles  out.  1  he 
be"aX  and  qua      of  chick  so  produced  is  what  has  the 

tion.    Simply;  the  growing  embryos  are  developed  under  conditions  of  health.    No  other 
Mammoth  machine  has  a  construction  for  doing  that.  • 
Please  mention  this  paper  and  ask  for  Catalogue  F.  Address: 

HALL     MAMMOTH     INCUBATOR  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,   N.  Y. 
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cross  as  first  produced  in  iSouth  Au- 
stralia." 

In  the  discussion  following  this,  Mr. 
Laurie  said  :  "There  is  no  English  hlood 
in  our  Australian  laying  strain  White 
r>eghorns.  •  *  *  About  nine  or  ten 
years  ago,  further  imports  came  over 
from  America,  and  it  is  the  graft  of  that 
blood  on  some  old  stock  we  had  here  that 
has  given  us  the  South  Australian  White 
Iveghorn." 

While  these  two  men  agree  that  the 
production  of  heavy  laying  White  f.eg- 
horns  in  Australia  immediately  followed 
the  introduction  of  stock  from  America, 
they  differ  as  to  the  old  stock  mixed  with 
the  new.  Mr.  Brooks  says  it  was  English 
blood;  ^Ir.  Laurie  says  not,  but  that  the 
laying  strains  are  all  American  in  origin. 
The  last  importation  was  of  Wyckoft'  Leg- 
horns, which  were  and  had  been  for  years 
(and  are  still)  advertised  as  exceptionally 
heavy  layers.  ^Ir.  WyckoS',  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  claimed  to  have  averaged  l!i4 
eggs  in  a  year  from  tiDO  White  Leghorns. 

Although  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  what  the  Wyckoff  hens  did  for  their 
owner,  I  do  know  that  they  have  the 
reputation  in  this  country  of  being  good 
laying  stock.  Now  Mr.  Brooks  says  that 
when  introduced  into  Australia,  they 
were  tested  and  found  wanting  in  egg 
production,  but  the  "cross"  with  stock 
long  in  the  country  gave  the  foundation 
for  marvelous  laying  strains. 

Suppose  the  importation  of  Wyckoff 
Leghorns  did  not  lay  well,  did  that  show 
that  the  stock  was  "  wanting  as  layers?  " 
Not  at  all.  It  simply  indicated  that  the 
climate  at  first  affected  them  adversely, 
or  that  it  affected  the  new  arrivals  ad- 
versely through  life,  or  —  perhaps  —  that 
the  person  feeding  them  did  not  at  first 
catch  on  to  the  adjustment  of  the  ration 
to  suit  the  new  comers.  Then  when  the 
' '  cross  ' '  gave  wonderful  layers  what  is 
the  logical  conclasion?  In  the  premises 
no  other  conclusion  seems  valid  except 
that  the  AVyckoft'  stock  gave  the  laying 
capacity,  and  considering  what  Mr. 
Wyckoff  had  done  with  a  flock  of  600, 
grown  by  himself  and,  presumably,  con- 
taining all  the  birds  at  all  desirable  as 
layers,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Au- 
stralians have  improved  on  his  work  as  a 
breeder  at  all. 

Turning  to  ^Ir.  Padman's  paper  on 
feeding  and  rearing  chicks,  read  this: 
"My  hatching  records  show  approxi- 
mately 4,000  chicks  raised,  and  spread 
over  ten  years.  I  may  say  that  almost 
all  were  M'ith  incubators  and  virtually 
confined  to  AVhite  Leghorns.  I  am  much 
in  favor  of  machine  hatching.  The  ease 
in  handling,  opportunities  for  close  ob- 
servation, tameness  of  chicks  —  lasting 
through  life — freedom  from  lice,  scaly  leg, 
and  contagious  diseases  outweigh  every- 
thing in  favor  of  the  machine.  In  up-to- 
date  yards  I  reckon  'Biddy'  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  except  for  odd  clutches  out  of 
the  main  hatching  season.  I  therefore 
propose  to  confine  myself  to  the  incubator 
hatched  stock  and  the  producing  of  lay- 
ers. In  my  opinion,  next  to  strain  the 
care  in  feeding  and  attention  given  in  the 
first  few  months  of  a  chick's  life  has  a 
most  important  bearing  on  the  produc- 
tiveness or  otherwise  of  the  stock.  With- 
out proper  rearing,  the  best  pedigreed 
birds  will  fail.  The  hatching  operations 
completed,  the  first  thing  to  attend  to  is 
to  destroy  any  and  all  deformed,  weak, 
or  sickly  chickens. 

"  The  system  I  now  give  may  be  con- 
sidered too  fiddling  for  big  breeders,  but 
I  hold  that  for  anyone  raising  not  more 
than  oOO  or  (500  a  year,  the  mortality  re- 
turns will  be  less  and  the  \'itality  of  the 
stock  greater  than  by  any  other  method. 
Brooders  I  will  have  none  of.  I  look 
upon  them  as  unnecessary  and,  in  the 
hands  of  some,  death  traps.  For  the  first 
three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weather,  the  new  arrivals 
are  kept  in  the  nurseries  pro\-ided  in  the 
machines  used  by  me.  They  are  then 
placed  in  colonies  of  about  25  in  unheated 
boxes  about  24  in.  by  l-i  in.  by  0  in., 
ha\ing  a  glass  lid,  sloping  to  admit  the 
sun's  rays  and  to  throw  the  water  off  in 
the  event  of  unexpected  showers.  The 
box  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  shelf 
at  one  end,  about  9  in.  in  width,  padded 
on  the  under  side  (no  'hanging'  strips). 
The  box  is  placed  in  a  position  of  sunUght 
or  warmth  —  according  to  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather.  It  is  surprising  the  warmth 
generated  in  the  box,  and  ample  ventila- 


tion is  necessary  to  avoid  sweating.  A 
hole  with  a  sliding  door  is  made  at  one 
end,  and,  after  a  day  or  two  a  small  run, 
covered  with  small  meshed  netting,  is 
placed  in  front,  and  the  chicks  allowed 
to  run  in  and  out  at  will.  *  *  *  If  the 
nights  are  cold  the  boxes  are  brought 
under  cover.  *  •  •  Culling  cannot  be 
too  severe.    ♦    •  « 

"For  the  first  forty-eight  hours  no  food 
is  required.  The  first  meal  should  be 
coarse  oatmeal  or  flaked  oats.  Brown- 
bread  dried  in  the  oven  and  granulated  is 
also  good.  This  feeding  should  be  con- 
tinued for  the  first  week.  *  *  *  (^^ive 
green  food  from  the  jump,  cut  small  ("oft 
grass  for  preference).  Earth  worms  are 
given,  and  provide  much  healthy  exer- 
cise. *  *  *  Do  not  use  the  prepared 
foods  generally  sold.  I  would  rather  use 
my  own  mixture,  and  vary  according  to 
growth.  Flaked  oats,  millet,  canary  .seed, 
and  cracked  wheat  are  used  principally. 
Fine  granulated  charcoal,  grit,  shell  grit 
are  always  present  in  the  litter.  After 
the  first  week  the  quantity  of  cracked 
wheat  is  increased  until,  at  three  weeks,  it 
forms  the  main  staple.  As  to  soft  food,  I 
have  given  small  quantities  after  the  first 
week,  gradually  increasing  the  amount. 
It  stretches  the  crop,  and  is  quickly  and 
easily  digested.  Moderation  is  the  great 
thing  in  feeding  soft  food.  Green  food  is 
a  most  important  item  of  chicks'  menu, 
and  it  should  be  freely  given — as  much  as 
they  will  eat.  The  rations  are  graduated 
until  at  five  or  six  weeks  old  the  birds 
are  on  adult  feeding,  the  only  difference 
being  the  occasional  use  of  hulled  or 
rolled  oats.  Meat  in  the  form  of  boiled 
liver  minced  is  given  after  the  first  week, 
beginning  with  infinitesimal  quantities, 
and  gradually  increasing.  Do  not  strain 
your  capacity.  Small  colonies  do  best. 
Fifty  well  reared  chicks  will  give  much 
greater  satisfaction  and  more  profit  than 
one  hundred  raised  anyhow.  " 

To  a  poultryman  this  brief  statement 
gives  quite  a  full  revelation  of  Mr.  Pad- 
man  and  his  methods,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  bis  stock  in  compe- 
titions. His  work  is  on  an  amateur  scale, 
and  his  methods  are  amateur  methods. 
He  gets  certain  results,  but  at  an  un- 
counted cost.  In  a  sentence  M"hich  I 
omitted  from  the  above  quotation,  he 
says:  "  A  good  nurse  is  not  required  in 
poultry  raising,"  yet  it  appears  from  his 
own  statement  that  it  is  by  the  strictest 
attention  to  details  which  insure  that  his 
chicks  are  not  subject  to  the  common 
vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  chicks,  that  he 
succeeds  year  after  year  in  having  a  hand- 
ful of  pullets  ripe  for  a  competition,  just 
as  a  fancier  succeeds  in  having  birds 
ready  for  a  certain  show. 

A  man  who  works  this  way  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  credit  for  accomplishing  what 
he  undertakes,  but  that  kind  of  poultry 
keeping  is  not  on  an  actual  practical  basis 
at  all.  Further,  on  the  question  of  strain, 
considering  the  elaborate  methods  used, 
and  the  careful  selection  of  a  few  birds 
for  competition,  no  valid  claim  for  supe- 
riority of  strain,  and  for  great  skill  in 
breeding,  can  be  made  unless  the  work 
of  Mr.  Padman,  with  his  own  strain,  is 
compared  with  the  same  class  of  work 
by  him  on  stock  from  other  sources,  and 
particularly  on  acclimated  American  or 
English  stock  in  Australia. 

Presumably  other  Australian  breeders 
follow  much  the  same  methods,  the  object 
being  to  secure  high  actual  production 
regardless  of  cost.  This  is  interesting  as 
a  fad,  but  it  is  not  on  a  solid  practical 
basis. 

Then  in  the  competition  itself.  As- 
suming that  all  results  are  just  as  claimed, 
the  item  of  labor  is  not  counted.  Every 
poultryman  knows  that  keeping  hens  in 
flocks  of  five  or  six  is  entirely  too  costly 
for  ordinary  practice.  The  egg  compe- 
titions are  said  to  be  designed  to  show  the 
farmer  what  is  possible.  What  farmer 
has  time  to  fool  with  chickens  kept  in 
glass  covered  fireless  brooders,  each  of 
which  must  be  watched  more  closely  than 
an  incubator,  and  to  fuss  with  the  feeding 
as  ^Ir.  I'adman  does? 


"I  think,  dear,  we  may  as  well  give  up 
the  idea  of  raising  chickens  this  year." 

"Why?  Don't  you  think  it  will  be  a 
good  year  for  chickens?" 

"No.  It  will  cost  too  auich  to  feed 
them.  The  man  next  door  tells  me  he 
has  joined  a  golf  club,  so  he  isn't  likely  to 
have  a  garden." — Chicago  Bo-'irrl-HeroI'l. 


CANDEE 


True  Sectional  Construction  Explained 

Cellar  Posts  do  not  interfere  with  the 
Installation  or  Operation  of  a  Candee  Incubator. 


1  ' 

True  Sectional  Construction  Makes  This  Installation  Practical 

Compartment  Regulation — Each  30O-egg  compartment  has  its  own  regu- 
ulator.  just  the  same  as  a  small  machine.  Two  300-egg  compartments 
comprise  one  section  and  these  sections  can  be  placed  to  meet  indi- 
vidual cellar  conditions. 

Two  Sections  Upward — A  Candee  machine  is  made  up  of  two  (1200  eggs) 
or  more  sections,  with  one  hot  water  heater.  You  set  it  up  yourself,  add 
to  it  at  any  time  or  move  it  other  quarters. 

Hot  W^ater  Heat — The  healthiest  heat;  it  produces  stronger  heavier  chicks 
that  are  superior  for  Baby  Chick  shipments,  that  thrive  and  grow  and 
please  your  customers. 

Save  Your  Profits — It  costs  about  a  cent  per  day  per  lOOO  chicks  for  fuel. 
You  save  precious  time  in  operation  and  with  the  patented  Candee 
double  regulation,  you  escape  the  worry  and  fear  of  overheating  the  eggs. 

For  Custom  Hatching,  Baby  Chicks  and  your  own  work,  the  Candee  is 
unexcelled.  Its  installation  is  simple,  enlargement  easy  and  operation  is 
almost  identical  with  the  small  machines. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  auxiliary  hot  water  heaters  for  coops  and 
brooder  houses  to  maintain  any  temperature  desired.  Many,  profiting 
by  last  winter's  experience,  are  planning  to  install  such  heat. — Estimates 

'*  furnished.     W^rite  today  for  our  General  Catalogue- 

CANDEE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,  DEPT.  18,  EASTWOOD,  N.Y. 


Black  Orpington  Club. 

The  Black  Orpington  t'lub  is  making 
special  effort  to  increase  the  membership 
to  one  thousand  members  by  October  1, 

1912,  and  in  order  to  do  so  we  will  receive 
new  members  now  at  regular  fee  of  SI. 00, 
and  will  extend  the  membership  to  Oct.  1, 

1913,  without  extra  charge.  This  entitles 
new  members  to  compete  at  all  state  and 
other  fairs  in  Canada  and  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  winter  shows.  The  club 
cup  will  be  offered  at  every  show  in  which 
ten  or  more  members  compete.  Medals 
will  be  offered  at  all  shows  where  two 
members  compete.  National  Meets  and 
Sectional  Meets  will  be  awarded  to  the 
states  that  show  largest  growth  in  new 
membership.  The  club  catalog  will  be 
sent  for  10  cents  to  any  person  interested 
in  Black  Orpingtons. 

MiLTOx  W.  Browx,  Sec.-Treas., 
E  87,  Station  L,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Long  Island  Show. 


The  Poultry  Fanciers'  .Association  of 
Long  Island,  Inc.,  has  been  formed  at 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  with  well 
known  fanciers  as  officers,  and  men  such 
as  August  Belmont,  Frank  N.  Doubleday, 
William  J.  Gaynor  and  J.  Sergeant  Cram 
on  the  board  of  honorary  vice-presidents. 
Their  first  show  will  be  held  November 
11 — 16th,  at  Hempstead,  in  the  handsome 
and  commodious  Municipal  Building,  and 
from  the  encouragement  already  received, 
an  excellent  exhibition  seems  assured. 
The  show  will  be  held  under  rules  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  of  which 
the  organization  is  a  member.  The  judges 
will  be  W.  H.  Card,  Rowland  Story,  and 
Percy  Cook.  The  secretary-treasurer  is 
R.  H.  Wilcox,  at  Hempstead. 


It  is  more  difficult  to  shoe  a  horse  than 
it  is  to  shoo  a  hen. — Exchange. 


•  rr..i..»ci>         AMERICAN  ».  •.  ims. 

POR 

To  Break 
Up  a  Cold 

before  it  breaks  you.    Search  it  out,  check  it, 
annihilate  it.    A  lump  of  sugar — a  few  drops  of 

JOHNSON^S  ^ 

nnodyne  UNIMENT 

and  it's  done.  So  simple — so  effective.  Or  if  the  trouble  be 
bronchitis,  asthma,  croup,  grip,  tonsilitis  or  such  like,  the  remedy 
is  just  as  reliable  and  effectual.  Likewise  cramps,  cholera, 
colic,  diarrhoea  and  kindred  bowel  disorders  flee  before  it  in 
quick  order.  Used  externally  it  will  readily  relieve  and  cure 
cuts,  burns,  scalds,  lame  back,  sciatica  lumbago,  muscular 
rheumatism  and  many  other  complaints.  Cure  your  ne.xt  cold 
with  it.    2t>c  and  .^Oc  e\  eni'where. 

i.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  wy,  wbea  wriUnx  advertlseri,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and.taelp  us. 


Farm-Poultry 
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^'Pittsburgh  Perfect" 


Chicken  ^Rabbit 


tice 


Look.  ;il  the  picture.  11  showsathrec- 
ciuarler  si/.e  seclit)n  of  this  fence.  See 
how  iiii])Qssil)lc  it  is  for  the  littlest 
chicks  to  jret  throiij^h.  They  are  always 
where  you  want  them — and  safe.  For 
the  rij;icl,  one-piece  fence  fabric  of 
Open  Hearth  wire,  electrically  welded 
at  every  joint,  is  so  stiff  and  strong 
that  no  animals  can  break,  through, 
not  even  large  stock. 

And  rabbits  !  This  is  the  only  sen- 
sible and  effective  fence  ever  produced 
for  keeping  rabbits  /';;,  or  oul.  Stretch 
it  well,  close  to  the  ground — and  there 
you  have  them  !  Put  up  this  fence, 
and  you'll  stop  that  big  destructive 
loss  in  your  orchard,  garden,  etc. 

"Pittsburgh  Perfect"  Chicken  and 
Rabbit  Fence  costs  less  per  unit  of 
satisfaction  afforded  than  any  other 
fence  made  for  similar  purposes.  It 
is  unequalled  in  effectiveness,  dur- 
ability and  true  economy. 

There  are  33  bars  in  a  full  height 
fence  of  58  inches,  and  stay  wires  are 
either  four  or  six  inches  apart.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  full  particulars  of 
this  and  other  styles  or  "Pittsburgh 
Perfect"  Fence  for  every  1'"I]';LD, 
FARM,  RANCH,  LAWN.  CHICKKN, 
POULTRY  and  RABBIT  YARD  and 
GARDEN. 

NOTE  :    All  "iMllshursh  Perfect"  I'ences  are 

now  beinc  iiinde  of  n  special,  rusl-resistintr 
Open  Hearth  wire,  which  isheavily  coated  witli 
pure  line  galvanizing,  and  are  the  most 
lasting  wire  fences  in  the  world. 
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i Interesting  t 

and  I 

X           Instructive  ♦ 

TRADE  I 

[    TOPICS  j 

♦  as  discussed  and  submitted  by  ^ 

♦  advertisers.  Our  readers  will  ^ 
4  find  in  these  brief  mentions  of  ♦ 
I  special  features,  of  claims  ad-  ^ 
J  vanced  and  sliort  business  argu-  ♦ 
t  nients,  much  information  of  a  T 
T  nature  which  will  not  only  add  ♦ 
t     substantially  to  tiieir  knowledge  ♦ 

♦  of  current  trade  happenings  and  ♦ 

♦  affairs,  but  may  help  materially  ♦ 
i  to  decide  subsequent  buying  ^ 
4     problems.  ♦ 

»■».♦. ♦■♦.♦.»  ♦♦■♦.♦■♦.♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 


A  Cockerel  Opportunity. 


An  unusual  opportunity  is  offered  to  ob- 
tain a  fine  lot  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerels  of  the  celebrated  Pittsfield  Poul- 
try Farm  strain  at  low  prices  from  the 
Rockwood  Farm,  Amherst,  N.  H.,  which 
advertises  in  this  issue.  These  birds  have 
the  advantage  of  open  front  housing  com- 
bined with  large  range  and  careful  atten- 
tion, while  the  guarantee  of  satisfaction 
relieves  the  purchaser  from  any  risk. 

The  Rockwood  Farm  is  one  of  our 
newer  poultry  ranches  which  has  rapidly 
come  into  favor.  Its  specialty  is  the  de- 
velopment of  the  best  strains,  and  aa  it  is 
working  for  reputation  rather  than  imme- 
diate profit,  its  customers  can  be  assured 
of  the  very  best  value  for  their  money. 

It  would  be  well  for  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  Barred  Rocks  to  open  corres- 
pondence with  Charles  Carruth,  Rock- 
wood Farm,  Amherst,  N.  H.,  and  learn 
from  him  what  he  has  to  offer. 


A  Timely  Topic. 


If  your  fowls  are  troubled  with  lice  or 
mites,  or  as  a  precautionary  measure,  you 
ought  to  send  for  a  copy  of  Circular  61, 
issued  free  by  the  Carbolineum  Wood 
Preserving  Company,  188  Franklin  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  This  instructive  and 
tielpful  piece  of  literature  contains,  with 
illustrations,  an  article  with  title  ' '  Help- 
ful Hints  on  Permanent  Riddance  of  Lice 
and  Mites"  that  tells  how  to  effectively 
overcome  the  pests  that  prey  upon  your 
stock,  debilitate  your  birds,  and  materi- 
aUy  eat  into  your  profits. 

The  circular  in  question  gives  you  a 
remedy  which  has  successfully  stood  the 
test  of  actual  use  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  and  ample  proof  in  testimonial 
form  of  the  splendid  efficacy  of  the  prepa- 
ration, the  use  and  application  of  which 
is  simplicity  itself. 


Have  You  Investigated  Amatite? 


Nobody  who  is  buying  ready  roofing 
from  time  to  time  has  any  business  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of 
no-paint  roofings  coming  into  use.  The 
painting  feature  was  the  only  objection 
to  the  old  style  smooth  coated  roofing. 
Painting  cost  money,  and  was  very  apt 
to  be  neglected  in  the  interests  of  other 
matters  that  were  more  pressing;  then, 
before  the  owner  woke  up,  the  roofings 
had  begun  to  lose  their  waterproof  char- 
acteristics, were  absorbing  water,  and  be- 
ing injured  by  frost.  Accordingly,  the 
advent  of  Amatite,  with  its  practical 
mineral  surface,  was  hailed  with  much 
satisfaction  by  a  great  many  ready  roof- 
ing users,  and  the  sales  of  the  new  inven- 
tion have  been  increasing  very  materially. 
The  manufacturers  claim  the  simple  fact 
that  Amatite  roofing  costs  no  more  than 
the  painted  kind,  will  last  as  long  and 
probably  longer,  and  involves  no  main- 
tenance expense  whatever,  made  it  a 
favorite  all  over  the  country. 

Simply  as  a  matter  of  relative  economy 
and  satisfaction,  look  up  Amatite.  Y'ou 


can  do  Bo  very  easily  by  simply  addres.^- 
ing  a  request  for  a  sample  to  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Barrett  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Phil- 
adelphia, St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
New  Orleans,  Seattle. 
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It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  Chispa 
Farm,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.,  to  do  a 
share  towards  furtliering  the  interests  of 
the  Rose  Comb  Buff  and  White  Orping- 
tons. Their  initial  eftort  is  in  the  shape 
of  a  booklet  entitled  "Chicken  Chirps," 
which,  it  is  stated,  is  "  issued  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  breed  and  mailed  free  upon 
request. "  Frequency  of  publication  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that 
"Chicken  Chirps"  will  appear  from  time 
to  time  and  contain  Orpington  informa- 
tion of  an  instructive  character. 


Corn  Harvester. 


Has  given  Universal  Satisfaction  in 
every  State  in  the  Union. 


A  most  practical  corn  harvester  is  made 
by  the  New  Process  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Salina,  Kans.  It  will  do  almost  any- 
tiling  that  a  corn  binder  will  do  and  costs 
only  a  fraction  as  much.  With  it  a  man 
can  cut  and  shock  from  four  to  six  acres 
a  day,  and  it  is  so  simple  in  construction 
and  operation  that  a  boy  can  run  it.  It 
has  been  sold  in  every  state  in  the  Union, 
and  has  given  universal  satisfaction.  It 
will  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  one  season, 
and  is  so  compact  and  well  made  that  it 
will  last  for  years. 

If  you  will  write  them,  mentioning  this 
paper,  they  will  send  you  full  particulars. 


Palace  Management  Up  and 
Doing. 

It  is  evident  from  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  this  number  that  the  Empire 
Poultry  Association  believes  in  well  ad- 
vanced publicity.  Elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue the  reader  will  learn  that  the  great 
Palace  Show,  staged  at  New  York  City, 
will  this  year  be  held  December  3 — 7. 

This  exhibition  is  an  annual  feature 
that  is  looked  forward  to  with  pleasurable 
anticipation  by  the  best  breeders.  It  has 
firmly  established  its  reputation  for  qual- 
ity of  exhibits,  excellence  of  judges,  liber- 
ality of  prizes,  etc. ,  and  the  management 
promises  that  no  effort  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  maintain  the  same  high  stand- 
ard. 

The  secretary  is  Mr.  L.  D.  Howell, 
Mineola,  N.  Y. 


We  Still  Have 

A  limited  supply  of  back  numbers  of 
Farm-Poultry  which  we  shall  dispose  of 
at  the  nominal  price  of  10  back  numbers 
for  10  cents.  These  papers  contain  many 
excellent  articles  of  value,  and  a  small 
investment  of  this  kind  will  secure  more 
good  poultry  literature  for  the  price  than 
can  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  We 
prepay  postage.  Order  at  once  while  the 
supply  lasts,  sending  cash  or  stamps  to 
Farm-Poui.try  Pub.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


"How  to  Grow  100   Bushels  of 
Corn  per  Acre  on  Worn  Soil." 

This  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  book, 
by  AVilliam  C.  Smith,  of  Delhi,  Ind.  The 
Stewart  Kidd  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Pub- 
lishers. 188  pages,  24  illustrations.  Price 
SI. 25  net. 

A  more  appropriate  title  for  this  book 
would  have  been,  "Renovation  of  Worn- 
out  Soils,"  a  phrase  which  is  conspicu- 
ously brought  into  the  first  paragraphs 
of  the  introduction,  and  which  exactly 
expresses  the  purpose  of  the  book.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  the  other  title  was  pre- 
ferred as  more  likely  to  attract  attention . 
One  hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
has  a  fetching  sound,  quite  like  "two 
hundred  eggs  per  hen."  The  same  form 
of  exaggeration  or  inaccuracy  of  state- 
ment appears  frequently  in  the  book,  yet 
in  spite  of  this  fault  it  is  one  which  any 
one  interested  in  building  up  impover- 
ished soils  will  read  with  interest,  and  in 


which  most  readers  will  find  many  valu- 
able suggestions.  Those  whose  interest 
in  farming  is  secondary  to  poultry,  or 
who  farm  in  a  small  way,  may  not  find  it 
practicable  to  follow  all  the  author's 
methods,  but  his  ideas  are  adaptable  to 
any  scale  of  operations  and  to  many  local- 
ities. Some  of  them  will  apply  less  ex- 
tensively than  he  seems  to  suppose.  Some 
of  the  crops  he  recommends  most  highly 
as  soil  restorers,  and  without  qualifica- 
tion, are  not  adapted  to  all  localities,  while 
some  of  those  he  condemns  unsparingly 
are  highly  valuable  elsewhere  if  not  in  his 
locality.    Thus,  clover  and  timothy,  of 


both  of  which  he  expresses  a  very  poor 
opinion,  are  in  many  places  more  service- 
able than  alfalfa  and  vetch,  about  which 
he  is  very  enthusiastic. 


Two  men  were  hotly  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  book.  Finally  one  of  them, 
himself  an  author,  said  to  the  other:  "No 
.lohn,  you  can't  appreciate  it.  You  never 
wrote  a  book  yourself." 

"No,"  retorted  John,  "and  I  never  laid 
an  egg,  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of  an 
omelet  than  any  hen  in  the  state."  — 
Exchange. 


MARKED  FOR  LIFE 

Are  the  chickens  marked  bv  this  handy  little  Inotrumcnt?  A  record  of  the 
chlckH  from  each  matlnif  Bhould  be  kept,  that  they  may  be  easily  recoenlzcd, 
and  the  method  usually  adopted  Is  that  of  puncWng  a  small  hole  In  the  web 
of  the  foot.   For  this  purpiwe  nothlne  Is  so 


SIMPLE 
PRACTICAL 
CHEAP 


As  the  poultry  marker  we  offer.  As  there  are  two  webs  In  each  fwt,  It  Is 
possible,  with  this  marker,  to  readily  Identify  the  chickens  from  sixteen  dlfferetil 
matlnps  of  each  breed  or  variety,  A  protection  attalnst  complications  and 
loss  of  valuable  birds.  Thousands  In  use  and  (flvlnif  entire  satisfaction.  We 
mall  ONK  MARKKK,  posta(fe  prepaid,  for  only  25  c«nts:  or  5  markers 
for  $1.00.   Send  cash  or  stamps  to 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,      Boston,  Mass. 


To  say,  when  wrltlnc  advertisers,  "  SAW.AD.JN  FARM' POULTRY,"  wUI  benefit  you—please  them— and  help  us. 


Save   Your   Money — Time 
Labor. 


and 


When  you  take  into  consideration  the 
present  high  cost  of  lumter,  the  time  and 
labor  involved  in  making  the  wooden  ne- 
cessities of  the  poultry  yard,  and  then 
note  the  extremely  favorable  prices  at 
which  these  may  be  secured  from  the 
manufacturer,  it  seems  a  waste  of  money 
and  energy  to  build  them  yourself.  The 
K.  C.  V'oung  Box  Co.,  Randolph,  ^lass., 
buy  lumber  in  large  quantities,  their  re- 
ceiving and  distributing  facilities  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  the  splendid  volume  of 
trade  they  enjoy  enables  them  to  supply 
you  with  what  you  require  at  a  decided 
saving. 

It  would  probably  surprise  you  to  learn 
at  what  quotations  you  can  obtain  such 
accessories  as  Portable  Houses,  Colony 
Houses,  Laying  Houses,  Oat  Sprouters, 
Feed  Hoppers,  Chick  Coops,  Feed  Boxes, 
Shipping  Coops,  Yard  Gates,  Training 
Coops,  Grain  Chests,  Trap  Nests,  etc. 

A  comparatively  new  specialty  is  a  coop 
for  broody  hens  that  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose. 

Get  a  copy  of  their  catalogue,  which  is 
mailed  free  upon  request. 


Mr. 


Clark's  Great  Benefaction  to 
His  Home  City, 


A  splendid  example  of  genuine  charity 
is  the  recent  gift  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Clark  to  his 
native  city,  Ashland,  Ohio,  of  a  magnifi- 
cent §s."),()00  structure  to  be  known  as  the 
Samaritan  Hospital. 

Mr.  Clark  is  of  the  well  known  firm  of 
Dr.  Hess  c't  Clark,  manufacturers  of  stock 
and  poultry  foods  and  remedies  of  national 
reputation. 

The  citizens  of  Ashland  and  of  the 
county  bearing  the  same  name,  turned 
out  in  great  crowds  to  witness  the  dedica- 
tion services  of  the  hospital.  The  building 
is  an  elaborate  one,  and  will  stand  as  a 
lasting  monument  to  its  donor.  Many 
notable  speakers  paid  high  tribute  to  Mr. 
Clark  for  his  noble  work,  and  from  the 
accounts  in  the  local  newspapers  and  the 
general  comment  of  the  public,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  act  of  charity  has  made  a 
profound  impression  throughout  the  state 
of  Ohio.  Our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  following  quotation  from  The  Ash- 
land Press'  account  of  the  event : 

"The  Ashland  Samaritan  Hospital  has 
been  formally  dedicated  and  is  now  open 
for  the  reception  of  patients.  That  sim- 
ple sentence  conveys  a  message  to  the 
people  of  this  city  and  Ashland  county  of 
such  significance  that  no  words  can 
measure  it.  For  years  the  city  has  felt 
the  need  of  a  hospital,  but  the  realization 
of  this  need  was  far  away  until  J.  L.  Clark, 
of  the  stock  food  firm  of  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark, 
a  leader  in  every  movement  that  has  had 
for  its  object  the  upbuilding  of  Ashland, 
quietly  announced  to  his  friends  that  he 
would  build  the  hospital,  and  one  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  the  city,  and  it  only 
needs  a  visit  to  that  magnificent  structure, 
standing  in  the  center  of  a  five  acre  tract 
of  land  at  the  head  of  Center  street,  and 
overlooking  the  beautiful  valley  to  the 
east,  to  convince  anyone  that  Mr.  Clark 
has  kept  his  word. 

"The  formal  dedicatory  exercises  were 
held  Tuesday,  and  no  finer  tribute  was  ever 
paid  any  citizen  of  this  city  than  when, 
during  the  exercises  at  the  opera  house, 
a  vast  assemblage  of  people  from  this  city 
and  throughout  the  county,  which  packed 
the  building  from  pit  to  dome,  called  for 
the  man  who  had  made  this  generous  gift, 
and  when  he  appeared,  burst  into  loud 
and  prolonged  applause.  It  was  truly 
a  magnificent  sight,  and  Mr.  Clark,  as  he 
stood  facing  the  audience,  every  one  of 
whom  was  his  grateful  friend  and  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem,  felt  amply  re- 
paid for  the  time,  effort  and  money  he  had 
expended  in  giving  the  people  of  this 
county  a  hospital,  than  which  there  is  no 
finer  nor  better  equippetl  in  the  country. 
Mr.  Clark  has  spared  neither  time  nor 
money  to  have  the  hospital  thoroughly 
up-to-date,  and  has  spent  about  two  years 
upon  the  project. 

"It  is  Mr.  Clark's  command  that  the 
hospital  shall  be  open  to  every  one  need- 
ing help,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  and  in  this  he 
has  exemplified  the  teaching  of  the  para- 
ble of  the  good  Samaritan,  after  whom 
the  hospital  has  been  so  appropriately 
named.    There  was  no  happier  man  in 


^  Farh-Poultry 
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The  Home  of  the  Candee  Incubator  and  Brooder  Company,  Eastwood,  N.  Y. 

This  progressive  company  is  now  located  in  its  new,  modem,  complete  factory,  where  every  facility  is  afforded  for  the 
manufacture  of  hot  water  sectional,  safety  incubators  and  brooding  systems.  The  two  builduigs  in  the  foreground  are  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  woodworking  department,  and  here  the  incubators  are  assembled  and  finished  in  wax  ha\-in<»  the  ap- 
pearance of  sanitary  furniture.  This  Incubator  Company  is  the  only  one  that  manufactures  its  own  hot  water  heaters  used 
in  connection  with  its  patented  sectional  incubators,  its  brooding  systems  and  auxiliary  heating  plants  These  are  cast  and 
made  in  the  foundries  in  the  background  of  the  picture.    It  is  said  more  Candee  systems  are  in  use  than  all  other  makes 


Ashland  Tuesday  than  Mr.  Clark,  when 
his  great  gift  was  formally  turned  over  to 
the  board  of  trustees  who  will  conduct  it, 
and  no  man  ever  stood  closer  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  county  than  does 
Mr.  Clark.  People  came  from  every  part 
of  the  county  to  attend  the  exercises  and 
inspect  the  building,  and  all  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  building  and  its  ap- 
pointments, and  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  grand  act  of  its  donor." 


clear.  1  am  complimented  on  the  neat- 
ness of  the  buildings  and  surroundings 
and,  best  of  all,  the  farm  pays. 

'  'Sometimes  I  feel  like  sending  George  P. 
PiUing  c^-  Son  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
a  pair  of  capons  at  Thanksgiving  and  also 
at  Christmas,  because  they  sent  me  the 
circular  telling  of  the  money  to  be  made 


with  capons,  but  I  have  refrained  from  so 
doing  because,  in  all  probability,  their 
grateful  customers  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  have  made  them 
heartily  tired  of  capons. 

"However,  I  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude, and  pay  it  in  part  by  urging  every 
woman  to  learn  how  to  make  capons. ' ' 


How  One  Woman  Saved  the 
Farm. 


"When  .Jim  and  I  were  married  we 
bought  a  farm  of  fifty  acres  for  $2500.00, 
paying  down  S500.00  and  giving  a  first 
mortgage  for  the  balance.  During  the 
next  five  years  we  paid  $500.  W3  on  the 
principal  and  the  next  year  my  husband 
died.  Thus  I  was  left  at  the  age  of  thirty 
three  with  a  mortgaged  truck  farm  and 
two  small  children.  The  advice  that  I 
received  from  relatives  and  friends  was 
varied  — save  in  the  respect  that  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  sell  the  farm,  as  no  one 
conceived  it  possible  for  me  to  run  it  at  a 
profit. 

"But  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
keep  the  farm,  so  I  got  a  good,  active  man 
by  the  month,  rose  early,  went  to  bed 
late,  ate  — literally  — the  bread  of  care- 
fulness. In  three  years,  despite  my  hard 
work,  I  saw  no  light  ahead.  I  had  not 
run  in  debt,  but  I  was  conscious  that  I 
had  impoverished  the  land.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  my  chickens  I  think  I  should 
have  gone  under  and  sold  out  the  place, 
but  the  yield  of  eggs  and  dressed  poultry 
was  fair. 

"About  this  time  someone  sent  an  ad- 
vertisement showing  the  profits  to  be  re- 
alized through  capon  izing.  I  sent  for  lit- 
erature, and  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was 
that  I  sent  for  a  set  of  instruments,  ex- 
temporized a  table  on  the  head  of  a  bar- 
rel, and  tried  it  out  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. Luck  was  with  me.  I  operated 
on  the  first  one  with  little  difliculty,  and 
was  rejoiced  to  see  him  running  around 
afterwards  as  though  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. I  killed  the  next  one  through 
rupture  of  the  blood  vessel,  (we  made  a 
pot  pie  of  him  for  dinner),  successfully  re- 
moved the  testicles  in  the  next  two,  and 
made  a  "slip"  of  the  last  one  through 
over-confidence.  Not  bad  for  a  beginner. 
To  ii.ake  a  long  story  short  I  kept  on,  be- 
came quite  an  expert,  and  I  now  can  earn 
from  five  to  ten  dollars  a  day  caponizing 
for  others  during  the  season.    :\[y  farm  is 


DEAFNESS  CAN 

BE  CURED. 

The  Secrets  of  the  IVIost  IVIarvelous  Dis- 
covery for  the  Positive  Cure  of  Deaf- 
ness and  Head  Noises  Given 


With  This  Wonderful,  Mysterious  Power,  People 
Deaf  for  Years  Hear  the  Tick  of  a  Watch  in 
a  Few  Minutes. 


Send  No  Money —  Simply  Write  About  Your  Case;  the  Se 
cret  Will  Be  Sent  You  by  Return  Mail  Absolutely  Free 

After  years  of  research  along  the  lines  of 
the  deeper  scientific  mysteries  of  the  occult 
and  invisible  of  Nature  forces,  the  cause 


guide  you  to  a  perfect  restoration  of  your 
hearing. 


and  cure  of  deafness  and  head  noises  has 
been  found,  and  we  are  enabled  by  this 
same  mysterious  knowledge  and  power  to 
give  to  every  unfortunate  and  suflering 
person  the  assurance  of  a  treatment  that 
relieves  even  the  most  obstinate  cases.  We 
say  to  those  who  have  thrown  away  their 
money  on  cheap  apparatus,  salves,  air 
pumps,  washes,  douches,  and  list  of  innu- 
merable trash  that  is  offered  the  public 
through  daming  advertisements,  we  can 
almost  certainly  cure  you,  and  cure  you  to 
stay  cured.  We  ask  no  money  for  our 
consultation,  ailvice  and  diagnosis  of  your 
case.  Our  treatment  method  is  one  that  is 
so  simple  it  can  be  used  in  your  own  home. 
You  can  investigate  fully,  absolutely  free, 
and  you  pay  for  it  only  after  you  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  it  will  cure  you,  as 
it  has  thousands  of  others.  It  makes  no 
difference  with  this  marvelous  new  method 
how  long  you  have  been  deaf,  nor  what 
caused  your  deafness  No  matter  how 
many  remedies  have  failed  you — no  matter 
how  many  doctors  have  pronoimced  your 
case  hopeless,  this  new  magic  method  of 
treatment  should  prove  a  beacon  light  to 


^Ve  prove  this  to  you  before  you  pay  a 
cent  for  it.  AVrite  today,  and  we  will  send 
you  full  information,  absolutely  free,  by 
return  mail.  Address  Dr.  L.  C.  Grains  Co., 
:)9l  Pulsifer  Bldg. ,  Chicago,  111.  Remem- 
ber, send  no  money  —  simply  your  name 
and  address.  You  will  receive  an  imme- 
diate answer  and  full  information  by  re- 
turn mail. 


FREE 


Information  Coupon. 

Dr.  L.  C.  GRAINS  COMPANY, 
391  Pulsifer  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me,  wiUiont  cost  or  oblitration  on 
my  part,  complete  Information  concerning  the 
new  method  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  deaf- 
ness or  head  noises.  If  I  wish  you  to  make  a 
dia^rnosls  of  my  case  after  hearing  from  you,  you 
are  to  do  so  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Name  . 


Address. 


Town  State. 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARAl-POULTRY,"  wiU  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 


